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THE CONEWAGO, A I00-FOOT POWER HOUSEBOAT THAT SHOWS THE TREND IN MODERATE-SPEED POWER YACHTS, WHERE COMFORT, LIGHT AND AIR ARE DESIRED 


WITHOUT SACRIFICING LOOKS OR CRUISING RADIUS. 


DESIGNED BY GIELOW & ORR 


he Recent Development of the Modern Power Yacht 


How the Internal Combustion Engine has Now Replaced Steam in Even the Large Yachts, Making for the Economy of Space 


and Operation. 


HE unusual era of prosperity that has 
struck the American shipyards, even 
such close buyers as Norway now 

oming to America for ships on account of 
he impossibility of getting them built at 
home by reason of the volume of work 
how on hand there, is not confined alone 
o the yards building commercial vessels. 
rom nearly every yacht yard on the 
Atlantic Coast come reports of orders 
booked for new boats for 1916, many of 


THE DECK DINING SALOON OF THE CONEWAGO 


A Marked Tendency Toward Power Houseboats and Express Cruisers. 


Word” in Modern Yacht Building 


them of large size—that is, of large size for 
power yachts. For the accepted type of 
power for practically all yachts, except very 
large ocean-going vessels, is now the in- 
ternal combustion engine. We cannot re- 
call a steam vessel built for yacht purposes 
under 175 feet in length that has been 
turned out in the last five years. And 


whereas the gas engine was not seen in 
boats over go feet or 100 feet lorig five 
years ago, it is now going into yachts up 





THE OWNER’S BEDROOM, WITH BATH ATTACHED, IS A MODEL OF COMFORT 


The “Last 


to 160 feet in length, and, in one instance, 
up to 215 feet as auxiliary power. 

The reasons for this are pretty well 
known to those interested in yachts, the 
principal advantages being a saving of 
room, thus giving greater accommodations 
on a given length, cleanliness, ease of oper- 
ation and economy of crew, which last is a 
vital consideration, inasmuch as it is the 
labor charges and concomitant expenses on 
a yacht which eat into the money. The 
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THE FORWARD DECK OF CONEWAGO—COOL, ROOMY, INVITING 


tendency in the last two or three years in 
the largest boats has, however, been to 
break away from the steam yacht type of 
powerboat—that is, the fitting of gas enyines 
to the conventional steam yacht hull—and 
the last two years have seen the more or 
less disseminated efforts of power yacht 
designing crystallized into distinct types. 
The trend seems to be toward the develop- 
ment of the power -houseboat for a useful 
all-round type in place of the usual low- 
speed powerboat, while those that want to 
“get there” at a faster rate of speed are 
going in for the express cruiser type with 
much higher speed than had been thought 
possible before without the sacrifice of 
other qualities. 

The former of these two types, thanks to 
the ingenuity and artistic sense of our naval 
architects, offers possibilities in the way of 
pleasing looks and seaworthy qualities 
which the old houseboats did not possess, 
while they retain all the roominess, com- 
fort and airiness of a houseboat with a 
speed equal to or greater than the average 
slow power cruiser of a few years ago. Be- 
sides this they offer exceptional deck room 
and are in realty what their name implies— 
a home for the owner and his guests while 
aboard. 

The other class just mentioned has de- 
veloped largely along two lines, the so- 
called destroyer type, following the general 
idea of the high-speed torpedo boat de- 
stroyers of the navy and the lightly-built, 
small displacement type that go over rather 
than through the water and whose displace- 
ment lessens as they lift when at speed, 
after the principle of the hydroplane. 

In the express cruiser fype a speed of 
from 20 to 30 miles an hour is possible, a 
few boats of the latter speed having al- 
ready been built, such as Conejo, a 
gi-footer, with a speed of about 31 
miles, described in YACHTING last month; 


and Marold, a 100-footer, with a speed 
of about 30 miles and carrying 900 
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————e 


horsepower in three engines. While they 
speeds are exceptional, from 20 to 
miles is easily obtainable without sacrifice g 
cruising accommodations. The fuel o 
has not been one that has threatened ¢ 
growth of this type, and an average cg 
sumption of from .8 of a pint to I pint 
gasolene per horsepower hour at norm 
cruising speed can be figured on. 

Probably there is no better way of show 
ing how this development is going alop 
and what are the possibilities of the variog 
types, than by showing the boats themselygg 
and describing one or more of each type 
that has become popular in the iast fey 
years. In the following pages will be found# 
the “last word” in power yacht design ang 
building, with such facts concerning the 
boats as will be of use to those contemplat. 
ing building or buying power yachts for 
next season. 


’ 


The Power Houseboat Type 


Taking up first the power houseboat, one 
of the best examples of what this type offers 
in a boat of moderate size is the Conewago,j 
built from designs by Gielow & Orr for Mr, 
James D. Cameron. It might be said that 






































ACCOMMODATION PLAN OF CONEWAGO 


THE ENGINE ROOM OF CAPTIVA, A 130-FOOT POWER HOUSEBOAT, SHOWING INSTALLATION OF TWO 
200-HORSEPOWER WINTON MOTORS, THAT GIVE HER A SPEED OF I4 MILES 





THE DESTROYER TYPE OF EXPRESS POWER CRUISER. 


IS THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT OF THIS PARTICULAR TYPE, 


hese power houseboats are built in sizes 
rom 45 feet up to 140. 

In appearance this craft bears a very 
lose resemblance to a large, beamy motor 
‘acht, the only noticeable difference being 
he square windows, instead of the usual 
ircular air ports. In other. words, she 
ombines the weatherly qualities and speed 
»f the motor boat with the light, ventilation 
and roominess of a house boat. 

She is built of wood and her principal 
limensions are: Length over all, 100 feet; 
ength on load waterline, 90 feet 9 inches; 
eam, under guards, 18 feet; and draft, 3 
eet when fully loaded. 





PARAGON, WITH 400-HORSEPOWER. MAKES 20 MILES AN HOUR. SHE IS A STEEL VESSEL 120 FEET LONG, AND 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN CAPE COD CANAL 
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A CORNER OF MAIN SALOON 


OF PARAGON 


Her accommodations consist of the own- 
er’s stateroom, 11 feet by 15 feet; six 
guests’ staterooms, two bathrooms and a 
large trunk and storeroom below the main 
deck. Aft of these quarters is a large gal- 
ley, with an ice box, etc. ; Then comes the 
engine room, and finally the accommoda- 
tions for the officers and crew. There is a 


deck house of mahogany 35 feet in length 
by 10 feet in width, arranged with an obser- 
vation and smoking room in the forward 
end, 11 feet in Jength; then a dining room 
16 feet long, and aft of this a pantry with a 
dumb-waiter leading to the galley below. 
Her propelling machinery consists of a 





REOLA II, AN 80-FOOTER, FOR SOUTHERN CRUISING, THAT HAS AN UNUSUAL AMOUNT OF ROOM BELOW AND ON DECK. DESIGNED BY COX & STEVENS FOR MR. R. E. OLDS 
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SWEETHEART, AN UNUSUALLY HANDSOME 80-FOOTER, WITH GOOD DECK ROOM WITHOUT SACRIFICING ACCOMMODATIONS. DESIGNED BY F. D. LAWLEY For 


MR. EDWARD H. WITTE, 


pair of six-cylinder Winton engines, 6%- 
inch bore by g-inch stroke, capable of driv- 
ing her at a maximum speed of 11 knots and 
at a normal cruising speed of 10 knots per 
hour. The gasolene tanks have a capacity 
sufficient to give her a cruising radius of 
1,200 miles, and she is equipped with large 
fresh-water tanks and good storage capacity 
for provisions, so that she has to visit sup- 
ply depots only at long intervals. 


A Boat for Southern Cruising 

A somewhat different type is the Reola II, 
a boat built for coastwise cruising and use 
in Florida during the winters and offering 
an unusual amount of room and comfort. 
She is 80 feet long over all, 16 feet beam, 
3 feet draft, and is powered with two 
Sterling engines which give her a speed of 


COMPANIONWAY AND VESTIBULE OF MINERVA 


WITH A WINTON ENGINE SHE MAKES I6 MILES PER HOUR 


12 miles an hour. She has a deckhouse in 
which is a dining-room and galley, while 
the owner’s quarters are laid out witha 
saloon, four staterooms and two bath 
rooms, the crew’s quarters being for 
ward. She was designed by Cox & Steveni 
and built by the New York Yacht, Laung 
& Engine Company. Experience in tf 
South having demonstrated the necessity 
large windows for light and ventilation th 
architects, by using the trunk cabin typ 

have provided for large windows, yet ha 

practically conserved the entire width of tit 
vessel for deck space. 


Another Type of Coastwise Cruiser 
Another type of cruiser for use on the 
Atlantic Coast or Great Lakes that offers an 
unusual amount of comfort and, at the 


THE ATTRACTIVE COMBINATION SALOON-STATEROOM OF MINERVA 
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FRANCES II, A 65-FOOTER, SHOWS WHAT CAN BE HAD IN THE WAY OF COMFORT AND ROOM IN A WELL-DESIGNED YACHT OF MODERATE SIZE 


ONE-MAN CONTROL ON A TWIN-SCREW 80-FOOTER 


me time, good speed, is the Minerva, an 

footer, designed and built by the Luders 
larine Construction Company, and pow- 
red with two Sterling engines that give her 
speed of 14 miles per hour. Her accom- 
odations consist of a pleasant dining 
loon in the raised deckhouse forward and 
lounging room or vestibule and two state 


rooms aft, with bath room and plenty of 
locker space. She is handsomely finished 
below and on deck with mahogany. 
Comfort Not Dependent Upon Size 
Frances II is another fine example of the 
modern coastwise cruiser. She is 65 feet 
long by 14 feet beam, and her accommoda- 
tions consist of a main saloon with Pullman 
berths, two staterooms, finished-in mahog- 
any and white, bath room and large galley. 
With a 65 horsepower Twentieth Century 
motor, she has a speed of 13 miles per hour. 
She is owned by E. N. Jennings, of Bridge- 
port, and was designed and built by the New 
York Yacht, Launch & Engine Company. 


A Comfortable and Seaworthy Yet Economical 
f Type 

Getting down to a 

somewhat smaller yacht, 

the possibilities of the 

modern 65-footer are 

particularly well exem- 

plified in the plans of a 


MINERVA’S FORWARD DECK 


new power cruiser designed and to be built 
for a New York yachtsman by F.-S. Nock. 
Her length over all is 65 feet, breadth ex- 
treme 14 feet, draught 4 feet, and the least 
headroom throughout is 6 feet 6 inches. 
There are sleeping accommodations for 












































seven persons besides the crew, as the 
berths in the saloon extend and, when made 
up, will sleep four persons, 

The power plant is a 6-cylinder engine, 
developing about 75 horsepower. While the 
construction is somewhat heavy for a cruiser 
of this type, she is capable of being out in 
almost any weather. 


What the Large Motor Yacht Offers 
As to the possibility that the larger-sized 


motor yachts offer in the way of accommo- 
dation, the plans of a proposed 124-footer, 
by the Luders Marine Construction Com- 
pany, is a good example. With a flush deck 
extending the full length of the vessel and 
forward and after deckhouses that are as 
large as on the average 175-foot steam yacht, 
she has a fine run of deck, while below, as 
the plans will show, she has exceptionally 
roomy accommodations. These consist of 
seven state rooms, two of them being the 











full width of the vessel, three bath roo 


and a large vestibule with a transom seq 


She is designed to be equipped with ty 
engines and a speed of from 12 to I& mik 
an hour can be had easily, depending g 
the amount of power installed. A boat sud 
as this has a gasolene capacity sufficient f 
a long cruise, and she could probably g 
the entire length of the Atlantic Coast 
the United States on one filling. Her bea 
is 20 feet and her draft 7 feet 6 inches, 
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Priming in Cold. Weather 


In using an engine in cold weather it is 
frequently hard to start, especially if it 
has been idle long enough to become stone 
cold. 

When an engine refuses to start, the 
first thing the operator usually does is to 
try priming, and if it still refuses to start, 
he primes some more. In cold weather, if 
the priming is done with gasolene that is 
slightly warm, it will ignite much quicker 
and often result in the saving of much hard 
cranking. A small squirt can for priming 
can be carried in an inner pocket and will 
keep the gasolene warm enough from the 
heat of the body for priming in cold 
weather. 


A Simple Drop-Leaf Table 


While for the little boat a small folding, 
four-legged table, that can be stowed away 
when not in use, is probably the best, 
there is no question that a standing folding 
table is a great convenience for boats of 


larger size, the chief difficulty being to get 
one that is absolutely rigid and solid. 

A very simple and common method of 
making such a table is shown in the accom- 
panying sketch. It consists of two uprights 
of 1%-inch brass or galvanized pipe, brass 
being the best, as it will not rust, fitting 
into steps or sockets fastened to the keel. 
These uprights go down through round 
holes cut in the cabin floor just large 
enough for them to fit in. On top of these 
pipes are two hinged drop leaves, as shown 
in the sketch, made to any desired size from 
34-inch to 7%-inch mahogany. When folded 
down, this leaves a top only 6 inches wide, 
which is set over the pipes and which will 
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not be in the way in any boat with a cabt 
floor 3 feet in width or over. Such a tab 
can, of course, be taken down and stow 
away, but it is well to leave it up when it! 
in constant use. 


Some Wiring Hints 


The ignition wiring aboard the boat t 
quires special attention, and the insulati 
must be protected from heat and oil 
well as from water. Oil will soak throug 
the average insulation very quick 
Another thing—get good wire. Remembt 
that any.old wire will not do to repaif 
broken circuit except temporarily in 4 
emergency. For the primary circuit the Dé 
grade of stranded low tension wire must} 
used. For the secondary circuit an equal 
high grade of stranded high tension wi 
must be obtained. Don’t try to use one? 
these wires for the other, and remember tii 
ordinary electric light wire is a source! 
constant trouble. Always see that connet 
tions are so arranged that they cannot } 
loose with the vibration of the engine, 
keep terminal screws down tight. 
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HEN the call came 
W for the watch I 
pulled myself to- 
gether, struggled 
to my feet and 
got into a suit 
of “Cape Ann” 
oilskins, or slick- 
ers, the smell of 
the oil in them 
nauseating me 
again. As I fol- 
lowed the rest of 
the watch up the 
\ companion lad- 
der I felt weak 
nd uncertain on my legs, but hoped that the 
resh air would brace me up. It was not yet 
aylight when we reached the deck, but dark 
s it was, I could see that there was a wild 
“a running, the white crests rearing up 
gainst the black sky and rolling over in 
png, jagged ridges, white and luminous 
ith phosphorescence that seemed as if they 
ust tumble upon our decks and sweep us 
ll off. 

It was blowing a full gale out of the nor’- 
est, and the Hattie Weston was driving 
ff before it under foresail and forestaysail, 
yhile the air was still full of light, driving 
mow and it was bitterly cold. That first 
our and a half to daylight seemed an eter- 
ity, but with Charley, who was supposed 
) be on lookout, we crouched in the lee of 
1e galley, between it and the foremast, to 
et some shelter from the wind and snow, 
1d the time passed somehow. The “har- 








PART I]. 


Shaking Down Into Sea Life 
By “A. B.” 


ness cask” where the salt beef is kept pick- 
ling, was lashed on deck right alongside of 
us, and the brine, sloshing around with the 
motion of the schooner, sent up a sickening 
odor; but I guess there wasn’t anything 
more in me that could come up, for I didn’t 
get sick. In fact, I felt better, except that 
I was cold, and there was no work that I 
could do to keep me, warm. At 5 o’clock 
the cook came up and started the galley fire, 
and the smoke from the stovepipe soon 
drove us out on to the deck load, where we 
had no protection of any kind. But Charley 
said we’d soon have some coffee now, and 
the thought seemed to cheer him, though it 
didn’t mean much to me, as I had visions of 
the black stuff we’d had for dinner the day 
before. But when the “Doctor” carried a 
steaming pot aft half an hour later for the 
Captain, who was walking the weather 
alleyway in short, quick strides, and then 
called us to the galley door for ours, I swal- 
lowed mine, and the heat of it inside me set 
me up remarkably. 

At six Charley went aft to relieve the 
wheel, and “Bill” Cox came forward for 
his coffee. He was sweating freely, in spite 
of the cold. 

“De ole gal keeps a man busy in dis fol- 
lowin’, sea,”’ he said to me, “but she sure am 
travelin.” Doin’ ten knot, I heard the Ole 
Man say to de mate, as he went below. If 
he can only keep on a runnin’ off, we’ll soon 
be in warm weather an’ out of dis bloody 
snow.” The cockney, which he had picked 
up from the English colony where he had 





“WE PASSED A BARK HEADED NOR’ WEST, FLYING LIGHT AND WITH EVERYTHING SET TO A 
FAVORING BREEZE 
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My First Voyage 


The Narrative of a Voyage to the West Indies and South America in the Forecastle of the Schooner Hattie Weston, Made by 
a New York Boy who Shipped as Ordinary Seaman 


been raised, mixed strangely with his native 
negro dialect. 

There was no washing down decks that 
morning, as it was blowing too hard, and 
every now and then we'd get the top of a 
sea over the quarter or taffrail aft that 
would flood the deck, but we were not 
pooped fairly once, though I could see the 
Old Man was anxious, as the sea was now 
very high. At seven-thirty a call came from 
aft to try the pumps. This startled me, 
and I remember wondering if the vessel 
was leaking and if it was bad. We in- 
serted the iron brake handle in one of the 
pumps by the mainmast, inside of the fife 
rail, and the two of us soon had a good 
stream coming up and flowing down the 
already wet deck and through the scuppers. 
Though it was hard work, the exercise 
warmed me, and in fifteen minutes we got 
air and suds. 

“There she sucks; there ain’t much water 
in this packet,” muttered Bill, more to him- 
self than to me. Every wooden ship will 
make more or less water when driven, espe- 
cially in a heavy sea, and it is customary 
to pump them once each watch, just before 
eight bells, when the watch is changed. This 
prevents the water getting high enough to 
wet the cargo. When a ship is leaking bad- 
ly she is pumped oftener, frequently once 
every hour when she is being strained in a 
seaway. The Weston was a tight vessel 
and leaked very little, except on one occa- 
sion, when she gave us all a bad scare, as 
will be told later. 

After pumping her, the cook called me to 
the galley for the mess kid. I had hara 
work getting it and the coffee pot below 
without an accident, as I had not yet found 
my sea legs, and was unsteady on my pins, 
for the schooner had a nasty, corkscrew mo- 
tion as she alternately topped and tobog- 
ganed down the racing seas, and there was 
nothing I could hang on by. I got to the 
companionway, however, without a fall, and 
passed the breakfast down to the men below, 
the port watch having turned éut at seven 
bells, in anticipation. The kid contained 
fried strips of salt beef, boiled potatoes and 
bread, and I managed to stow away some of 
it and to drink another mug of black coffee, 
which set me up, for the time being at least. 

We had no sooner finished than Mr. Gup- 
till, the mate, was after us, and it was lower 
away the foresail and turn in two reefs be- 
fore our watch went below, for the sky 
looked very threatening and the wind was 
evidently increasing. I had never imagined 
bow hard it would be handling heavy can- 
vas in a gale, and. though the sail was a 
comparatively small one, it took us half ar 
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hour to get it reefed and the throat and 
peak set up again. 

All that day we drove off before it, 
making a fine run off the coast, but it was 
plain that the little vessel was being crowded 
dangerously, and when watches were 
changed at 4 P. M. I heard the men talking 
about its being time to heave to. 

“He’s got to do it before night. She 
nearly pulled the arms out o’ me that last 
oa said Gus. “No vessel can stand 
this.” 

“De Ole Man’ll punish her before he 
quits,” spoke up “Bill,” who had been on 
the Weston before. “He’s some hand for 
carryin’ on, dis Ole Man is, and he ain’t sat- 
isfied unless he springs a mast each voy- 
age.” 

Our noon position by dead reckoning put 
us in Lat. 37° 21’ N. and Long. 72° 12’ W., 
or 203 miles from Scotland Lightship, from 
which we had taken our departure at 2 P. M. 
the previous day. Not bad for a small, 
deeply loaded schooner ! 

Just before the call for supper I was 
standing on the deck load close to the main- 
mast watching the darkness descend on the 
wild, blue-black sea, for we had entered the 
Gulf Stream, and the water had changed 
from a light green to the dark, deep color of 
that great ocean river, when a sharp cry 
came from aft: ‘Hold on, all!’ and, look- 
ing over my shoulder as I made a grab for 
the fife rail, I saw an immense wave curling 
up behind us and towering high over our 
stern, with a broken crest some seven feet 
deep rolling along its top. I could see the man 
at the wheel hunch himself to receive the 
shock and stick his knees through the spokes 
of the wheel, while the “old man” jumped 
for the main rigging. Our stern lifted as 
if it would never stop going up, but, even 
so, it was not fast enough; the sea hit our 
counter before the schéoner had lifted over 
it, the crest poured in over the taffrail, fill- 
ing the deck rail high and swept forward 
until it hit the deck load, tearing some of the 
top planks from that and sweeping them 
overboard as one of the rope lashings 
parted. One of the after companion doors 
to the cabin was, unfortunately, open, and 
the sea swept below, flooding the Captain’s 
quarters,.much to the wrath of that indi- 
vidual and the amusement of the men. Its 
force had been spent before the sea reached 
me, and, as the schooner shook herself free 
and recovered, I looked aft, expecting to 
see the man at the wheel gone; but he was 
still there, throwing the wheel over like mad 
to stop her sheer and straighten her out 
once more. That was enough for the Old 
Man, and he called to the mate to get the 
main trysail out and heave her to. 

We set the trysail, a small, triangular sail 
made of the heaviest canvas, unshackling 
the throat halyard block from the gaff and 
putting the shackle pin through, the thimble 
in the head of the sail and hoisting away. 
Then we stowed the foresail, and, watching 
for a “smooth,” the helm was put hard 


down, and we rounded to until the vessei’s 
head lay within about six points of the wind. 
With the staysail sheet hauled down flat, 
the wheel was put up a trifle until she bal- 
anced and a becket was put on it to hold it. 
She now took the seas just forward of the 
beam, and, her way being killed, she rode 
easily and slid off to leeward perhaps two 
knots an hour, according to the reckoning 
of the men forward. She was lively, 
though, and our pot of tea and the mess pan 
were sliding all over the forecastle at sup- 
per time. It is needless to say that my ap- 
petite was not very hearty, though the men 
urged me to “stow something inside me to 
be sick on.” 

We were hove to all night, with a regular 
Gulf Stream sea runnjng, and it wasn’t until 
daylight, when the wind had moderated con- 
siderably, that the Old Man concluded it was 
safe to put her on her course again, and the 
staysail was drawn away, a double-reefed 
foresail set, the helm put up, and the Hattie 
Weston was headed off before it once more. 

When I came on deck for the forenoon 
watch the next morning a great change had 
taken place. The wind had moderated to a 
strong breeze, the sea had gone down con- 
siderably and it was warm enough to shed 
our heavy jackets and oilskins. “No more 
snow this winter. It'll be peelin’ off until 
we reach the South American coast,” said 
Charley, as he hung his oilers up in the fore 
rigging to dry. It was a good day for dry- 
ing, and we had all the bedding up from the 
forecastle and spread on the windlass to 
sun. The forecastle was a wet hole in bad 
weather, especially in a head sea, and under 
those conditions the floor was constantly wet 
and slippery and every mattress seemed to 
hold as much water as a sponge. 

The mate set us to work, the sailors to 
making bag-a-wrinkle for chafing gear to 
replace that worn through, while I was 
given a pot of putty and white lead and set 
to paying the seams of the cabin-house 
where it had leaked during the bad weather. 
The Old Man was much more particular 
about his comfort than ours. We had now 
our first real opportunity to size up the mate 
and see what kind of a man we had over us, 
as, outside of handling the ship, there had 
been no opportunity for any work or for any 
driving of the men. He was a good sailor, 
as was shown by the way he handled sail, 
and whenever he took the wheel, as: he did 
when all hands were reefing—we were only 
a small crew—I had heard the sailors com- 
ment favorably on his steering. It makes 
a big difference at such a time how a vessel 
is handled and whether she is eased through 
it or sailed hard with the seas sweeping her. 

Mr. Guptill was an oldish man, past his 
prime, with hair and beard turning grey, 
but lively and keen. He had been master in 
American sailing vessels, but had lost his 
last command, a full-rigged brig, in the 
Mediterranean a few years back, and had 
been going mate ever since. Most men in 
this position take their demotion hard, but 


not so Mr. Guptill. He liked the sea, wy 
not content to stay ashore, and was ney, 
above his position; nor did he criticise th 
captain, as there is a strong temptation to 4 
in such a case. He loved a vessel, want, 
the one he was on to be in AI shape, an 
during that voyage we went over every pa 
of the Hattie Weston, scraping, painting 
oiling spars, setting up rigging, overhauling 
boats, and even chipping iron rust. 
allowed no sojering, was after us all th 
time, yet never drove us, and seldom haf 
any trouble with the men—that is, if the 
did the best they could. 

By the middle of the afternoon we haf 
the topsails set with the wind still in thé 
same quarter, and during the first dog wate 
I was called aft to take my first trick at the 
wheel, relieving the man who had it to & 
some sailorizing work I could not yet do. 

“S_S.E. % E.” the course was given 
as I grabbed the spokes for the first tim 
and the man I had relieved rolled forwari 
by the lee alleyway. 

“S.S.E. % E.,” I replied, swelling wit 
pride at my responsibility. But I soo 
found it was very different steering a larg 
vessel from a small catboat. First, ther 
was no “feel” to the helm ; then we had a big 
screw gear, and it took several full tum 
of the wheel to get it over, so that she re. 
sponded to her rudder very slowly and wa 
hard to catch when she started swinging 
Besides which, we still had a following sea 

The captain was walking back and fort 
across the quarter deck in front of me and 
noticed that he would glance at the compas 
each time he passed the binnacle. This mat 
me nervous, especially as I had hard wot 
keeping her within a point each way, bit 
beyond an occasional “keep her steady,” lf 
let me alone, probably because I was hitting 
a fair average. He finally went below, amt 
the mate, who seldom turned in during th 
dog watches, came aft and stood alongsit 
of me for some time. 

“You want to watch her sharp and me 
her as she starts to swing,” he said kind 
“Don’t keep working your wheel, whi¢ 
only keeps her swinging, but watch he 
head, and the second she falls off or comé 
up give her a little helm and meet he 
You'll soon get the trick. You must ‘at 
sailed before,” he went on, encouragingly. 

“Only in a Cape Cod cat,” I answered. 

Later in the voyage he taught me how! 
ease her over a head sea by letting her he: 
fall off a trifle just before she met a sé 
how to keep the luff of the mainsail jt 
a-shiver on “full and by,” and many othe 
tricks of helmsmanship. He took quite 
fancy to me, and on the voyage home, whe 
I was in his watch, he told me during ma 
of the long, calm night watches of his lot 
life at sea in all classes of vessels and in? 
parts of the world. We became as g00 
friends as the difference in our positiol 
would permit, and I liked him thorough 
in spite of the fact that the men called hif 
an “old fuss.” He wanted things do 
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LOW, LEAN CRAFT THAT CAN SAIL CIRCLES AROUND THE FASTEST SUBMARINE, THEY MAKE A POOR TARGET WHEN PAINTED A BATTLESHIP GRAY 


AND ARE “OPENED UP” 


Speedy Motor Boats for Fighting Submarines 


Thirty-Mile-an-Hour Craft for Use in the Baltic 


N view of the prom- 
inence that is be- 
ing given to the 
part the motor 
boat is playing in 
the present Euro- 
pean war and to 
the value of this 
type of craft as a 
means of national 
defense, or as a 
naval auxiliary in 
time of necessity, 

the boats that have recently been built in 
Greenport, Long Island, for a foreign 
government are of peculiar interest, as they 
show the very latest development in high- 
speed gasolene-driven craft. A number of 
these boats have already been shipped 
to Archangel, and more are to follow. 

Speed was, of course, a prime requisite in 
these boats, yet in addition they had to be 
able to keep the sea in almost any weather, 
and to have a wide radius of action. The 
boats, which were designed by J. W. Hus- 
sev, of the Greenport Basin and Construc- 
tion Company, are of the V-bottom type, 
with the floor flattening out aft so that they 
‘are in reality a giant monoplane, the di- 
mensions being: length, 60 feet; beam, Io 
feet; draft, 2 feet 10 inches. They are 
powered with three 8-cylinder, 514” x 6” 
motors, tested to 175 horsepower each at 
1,450 revolutions per minute. These en- 
gines drive three screws. The engines are 
installed amidships, one being on the fore 
and aft midship line and ahead of the other 
two, which are placed on either side of the 
center line. 

With this power plant a speed of 26 miles 


per hour was guaranteed, with a cruising 
radius at top speed of 300 miles on one filling 
of the tanks; yet each of the eighteen boats 
already built has been well over this speed, 
the slowest attaining 28.1 miles per hour, 
and the fastest 30.3, the average for the lot 
being 28.6 miles per hour. Fuel is carried 
in four 270-gallon tanks placed just abaft 
the engine room, giving a total capacity of 
1,080 gallons, and at a speed of 26 miles per 
hour this gives a cruising radius of from 
500 to 600 miles, while at a lower speed 
1,000 miles can be covered on one filling. 
On the speed tests the boats carried 750 
gallons of gasolene, 30 gallons of oil and 
seven passengers and crew. 


Turning now to the boats themselves 
they are extremely handsome and busines¢ 
like-looking craft, being flush decked, with 
a small, steel steering shelter just forwat 
of amidships as protection for the helmsma# 
and a small house skylight over engine room 
and after stateroom. The hulls are subde 
vided by four steel watertight bulkheads 
two shutting off the engine room from the 
rest of the boat, and an additional steel bulk 
head ’way aft going only half way to the 
deck. There is a good-sized forward cabin 
containing accommodations for six men, al 
oil stove, toilet and lavatory, while aft isa 
smaller stateroom with accommodations for 
two officers, a chart table, chest of drawers 


THOUGH 60 FEET IN LENGTH, THEY CAN BE HOISTED ABOARD A STEAMER FOR SHIPMENT 
WITHOUT DIFFICULTY 
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THE THREE 8-CYLINDER ENGINES 








nd an enclosed toilet room. Still further 
ft is a large lazarette. The frames are of 
Jouglas fir, with steam-bent oak frames lap- 
bing over, and the planking is of one-inch 
edar, the construction being of the seam- 
batten type. They are all electric lighted. 
There is no question that these boats are 
rery efficient, and would not only be useful 
) any government as submarine destroyers, 
cout boats and the like, but would make ex- 
ellent pleasure boats for those that want 
omething fast and seaworthy. They are 
teered by two rudders connected with a 
erpendicular wheel in the steering shelter. 











Burning Up the Sound 

The performance of the boats under act- 
al service conditions can perhaps best be 
1own by describing a trip made on one of 
lem from Greenport to New York under 
er own power, while being delivered to its 
merican agents. All of the boats were 
elivered in this way. 

Backing out of the dock at Greenport, the 
at was turned, headed for the end of the 








OF THE V-BOTTOM, SINGLE-PLANE TYPE, THEY GO OVER THE WATER WITH BUT LITTLE FUSS 


INSIDE OF STEEL STEERING SHELTER 


breakwater, and “full speed ahead” rung 
on the engine room telegraph, which had a 
separate dial in the engine room below for 
each engine. The breakwater was passed 
at 8.40 A. M., October 22d, from which de- 
parture was taken, the wind being fresh 
westerly, and weather clear. Orient Point 
Light was passed at 8.49 in 19 minutes, the 
distance being 834 statute miles. A rough, 
confused sea was met in the Race, and, with 
the northwester increasing, the boat was 
headed for the Connecticut shore for 
smoother water. Though the seas were 
high and steep, the boat was remarkably 
dry, the speed being so great that, with a 
head wind, the spray that was thrown was 
blown aft clear of the hoat, the only place 
that was wet on deck being well aft, close 
to the transom. There was also remarkably 
little pounding and vibration, considering 
the sea, the boat running very smoothly. 

So great was the speed that we were con- 
stantly running upon flocks of ducks, catch- 
ing them unawares. As they rose, head to 
the wind, in the same direction we were 
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AFTER STATEROOM 


going, it took them some time to get away 
from us, while in several instances they flew 
along abreast of us at approximately the 
same speed. Frequently they would get up 
right under our bow and had hard work to 
clear the wash from our bow wave. 

New Haven was clocked at 10.28, or just 
1.29 minutes from Orient Point. The 
breeze was freshening all the time and the 
Sound was covered with white crests, but, 
as we were not more than a mile off shore, 
there was no great chance for it to kick up 
much of a muss. Execution Light was 
sighted at 12.10, and at 12.23 it was abeam, 
it having taken only 3 hours and 24 minutes 
to run from Orient Point, or the whole 
length of Long Island Sound. It was 
“some run.” 

Here the engines were slowed down to 
goo revolutions per minute (they had been 
turning 1,125), on account of the driftwood 
in the river, and we tied up at the dock of 
the New York Y. C., at the foot of Twenty- 
third street, at 1.09, just 4 h. 29 min, from 
Greenport, the distance being 113% miles. 


The Class “‘P’? Championships on Massachusetts Bay 


Nutmeg III Wins a Second Leg on the Lipton Cup and Throws it Open for Another Year. Some Fine Racing off Marble. 


HEN Nutmeg III, 

formerly the 

Corinthian, just 

managed to 

squeeze through 

with the 1914 

Championship in 

a . 

Marblehead, the 

result depending 

not only on the 

last race, it will 

be remembered, 

but on the de- 

cision of a pro- 

test as well, it 

meant that the 

Lipton Cup, the 

most coveted trophy on Massachusetts Bay, 
would be up for competition at least an- 
other year. For the deed of gift of this 
cup provides that it must be won three 
times by the same owner to become his per- 
manent possession, and at that time both 
George Lee, with his Italia, and C. B. 
Wheelock, with Amoret, had each won two 
legs. Allen C. Jones just managed to nose 


Italia out of winning the final leg, and the 
“P” boat owners breathed easier. This year 
the Nutmeg III repeated the trick, winning, 


however, by a wider margin, and now three 
Class “P” skippers each have two legs and, 
if any of the three win next year, it means 
a new trophy for this hard-fighting class. 
J. B. Fallon also won the cup once with 
Timandra, but, as he is not racing in the 
class at present, he is out of the running un- 
less he returns with a new boat. 

Four Class “P” yachts raced this year— 
the Nutmeg III, Britomart, C. B. Whee- 
lock’s 1914 racer, Italia, and Vernon F. 
West’s Sayonara II. The latter yacht put 
up the hardest kind of a fight and led for a 
large part of the season; and as it was a 
year of strong breezes and Sayonara is at 
her best in a blow, it looked for a while as 
if West would take the cup back to Port- 
land with him. Sayonara started in with a 
rush and won four firsts and two seconds 
out of her first seven races, which is “going 
some” in this class. 

The weather, however, was particularly 
unsatisfactory throughout the season, usual- 
ly favoring some one boat more than an- 
other, and a number of races were decided 
on flukes, due to unforeseen shifts of wind, 
etc., the beaten boat that was willing to 
take the loser’s chance and break with the 
fleet frequently profiting thereby and win- 
ning. In all, it is said that there were only 
four days that could be called good, fair 
racing weather, where all the boats fared 
equally. As an example of how important 
a part these conditions often played, in the 
race of July 3d Sayonara was nearly five 
minutes late at the start, yet West gamely 


head and Boston 


crossed the line and went on after the others, 
and by hugging the Marblehead Neck shore 
worked a streak of wind nicely and finished 
ten minutes ahead of the second boat. It’s 
all part of yacht racing, of course, and all 
the boats had their lucky days, but it wasn’t 
good racing weather. 

Up to the race of September 4th, which 
was next to the last event, Nutmeg and 
Sayonara were so close in their standing 
that Jones had to finish next to Sayon- 
ara in both of the last races to win; for if 
any other yacht slipped in between the 
two leaders, Nutmeg’s chances were cooked. 
September 4th was a day of heartrending 
flukes, and Britomart was the only boat 
near the line at the start, which was in a 
light breeze. After rounding Archer’s Rock 
buoy the wind hauled to the westward, 
making the course a reach the whole way, 
and on rounding the outer mark, Pig Rocks 
buoy, Britomart led Sayonara by about one 
minute, Italia by four minutes and Nutmeg 


III by seven minutes. It looked 
Sayonara’s Lipton Cup, but, after round 
the guide mark off the Neck with less 
half a mile left to go, the boats ran into 
fading breeze and Nutmeg III came up fgg 
ghosting along in the lighter air with a gog 
full in her perfect Ratsey sails, and slippg 
by all three boats one after the other, carn 
ing her way long enough to win, while Sy 
onara got into a soft spot and finished lay 
That gave Nutmeg III the Cup; and thoug 
she won the next and last race, she did m 
need it, as Sayonara had gone home and dj 
not race. 

Thus Nutmeg won the Lipton Cup, whil 
Sayonara II finished in second place, wit 
Britomart third and Italia last. The tabj 
below shows the standing of the yachts ij 
this event. As an indication of how closej 
these boats were matched, it may be note 
that in the twenty-four races that countef 
for this trophy Sayonara II won 7, Nutmeg 
III won 6, Britomart 6 and Italia 5. Ital 
was disqualified twice on protests, Brito 
mart once, and the latter withdrew once for 
fouling Italia, which gave each of thes 
boats two “goose eggs” in the count. Whik 
these did not affect the championship, it r 
duced both boats’ percentage materially 
Besides winning the Lipton Cup, Nutmg 
took the North Shore and Corinthian Y.( 
Championship, while Italia took the Bostw 
Y. C. and Britomart the Y. R. U. Cham 
pionships. 

It is said that George Lee will have ane 
Class “P” racer next year, and with thre 
boats each holding two legs on the Lipto 
Cup there will be some hot racing next ye 
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NUTMEG III, WINNER OF THE LIPTON CUP. BY HER WINNING THIS YEAR, THREE CLASS 
OWNERS NOW HOLD TWO LEGS ON THIS FAMOUS TROPHY, AND THE CHANCES ARE 
GOOD THAT IT BECOMES SOMEONE'S PERMANENT PROPERTY NEXT SEASON 
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and some one will win it permanently, 
inless Vernon West steps in with Sayonara 
nd stops him, or unless some newcomer 
nters the class with a winning boat. 


IPTON CUP PERCENTAGES, SHOWING STANDING 
OF BOATS AT CLOSE OF EACH RACE. 
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In addition to the Lipton Trophy races, 
he “P” Class took part in two other events 
luring the season, and the standing of the 
oats for the entire season is as follows: 
Nutmeg, .727; Sayonara, .670; Britomart, 
583; Italia, .579. Ten of the races counted 
or the Corinthian Yacht Club Champion- 


NUTMEG III, A GHOST IN LIGHT WEATHER 


BOATS OFF MARBLEHEAD NECK—SAYONARA, BRITOMART 


ship, six for the Boston Yacht Club Cham- 
pionship and four for the Y. R. U. 

The averages in the Corinthian Cham- 
pionship were: Nutmeg, .812; Sayonara, 
.656; Britomart, .564; Italia, .427, and in 
the Boston Yacht Club—Italia, .750; Sayon- 
ara, .708; Nutmeg, .555, and Britomart, 


’ 


A. C. JONES, T. R. GOODWIN AND “GUS,” THE BOARD 
OF STRATEGY OF THE NUTMEG 


.486. Sayonara had hard luck in not win- 
ning the Boston Championship, for in the 
last and deciding race, when ahead and with 
a good chance to win, a shift of the wind 
placed her to leeward of the other boats 
and out of the running. 


BRITOMART, THE NEWEST BOAT IN THE CLASS 
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THE BAR HARBOR THIRTY-ONE FOOTERS IN 


A CLOSE START AT 
MARBLEHEAD 


What the Other Boats Did on 
the Bay 


OT only in Class “P” was the racing 
N particularly good, but Massachu- 
setts Bay yachtsmen as a whole had 

a very interesting and satisfactory season. 
In the “R” Class, which attracted the most 
interest outside of Class “P,” six boats were 
racing, and the fight was a red-hot one from 
start to finish. Three of the boats were 
new in the class, one being Huskie II, a 
new Owen boat owned by A. Francis Breed, 
another Ilderim, a sister boat to Margaret 
and Joyetta of the Sound, which had been 
bought by Henry A. Morss, and the Little 
Rhody, an old Q boat that was cut down to 
fit the class. The fight for the champion- 
ship narrowed down in mid season to the 
Sumaki, owned by William K. Harcourt, 
which won the championship last year, and 
Little Rhody, with the Alpha, C. H. W. Fos- 
ter’s little boat, close behind them. Sumaki 
has always been the best boat in a breeze, 
but Little Rhody was so much bigger and 
more powerful that she also showed up well 
in heavy weather, of which there was a 
good deal at the beginning of the season. 
These two boats and Huskie rather over- 
powered the rest of the fleet, the others be- 
ing considerably smaller. Huskie II was 
25 feet long on the water, while Little 
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SAYONARA, BEST IN A BREEZE 
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START OF THE “R” CLASS. SIX OF THESE FINE LITTLE RACERS PUT UP A RED-HOT FIGHT AT 
MARBLEHEAD 


Rhody is about 26 feet, which is pretty big 
for a Class “R” boat. Sumaki finally won 
the championship, with Little Rhody sec- 
ond, Alpha third, Huskie II fourth, Ilderim 
fifth and Beta sixth, though the finish was 
so close that in the race of September 4th, 
which ended in a calm in which many of the 
boats withdrew, Sumaki could not afford 
not to finish, and refused all offers of a tow 
home, remaining becalmed off the mouth 
of the harbor for a long time before she 
could get over the line. 

Sumaki also won the Foster Cup and the 
Corinthian Cup for Class “R.” After the 
season closed Little Rhody was protested on 
account of measurement, it being held that 
she did not fit in the class on account of her 
size, and, while it is unusual to protest a 
boat that did not win, it is a question that 
the Class “R” owners want settled before 
next year on account of its effect on future 
building. 

The new Yacht Racing Union, an amal- 
gamation of the old Massachusetts Bay 
Yacht Racing Association and the Inter- 
club, worked out in a fairly satisfactory 
manner. There are always a lot of new 
adjustments to make in any such consolida- 
tion, and it takes a year or two before mat- 
ters settle down to their proper status. 

Winners of Boston Yacht Club champion- 
ships were: Bar Harbor 31-footers—Mil- 
dred IV; first Special Rating Class, Mana- 
taqua; second Special Rating Class, Radi- 
ant; 18-foot Knockabout Class, Dorchen 
II; Hull 15-footers, Nicknack IT. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club held the 
usual mid-summer series August 12, 13 and 
14,‘ which, while not as large in point of 
number of boats starting as was the case 
in 1914, brought about excellent racing; 173 
starters was the high-water mark for one 
day, while a grand total of 507 boats started 
in all classes in the three davs of racing. 

Tyro, owned by Hollis Burgess and 
sailed under the colors of the Mosquito 


Fleet Y. C., took the Bermuda Cup in the 
Labor Day Race and also won in Class 
“A,” Y. R. U. Joseph Santry’s Flight won 
the 31-Foot Championship in the Y. R. U. 


The Escape’ of Interned German 
Officers on the Eclipse 


There has been a great deal of interest 
and speculation and some danger of inter- 
national complications in the escape of six 
petty officers of the interned German 
cruiser Kronprinz Wilhelm from Norfolk 
in the auxiliary yawl yacht Eclipse some 
weeks ago. So far no definite information 
concerning the yacht or the method in which 
the officers obtained her has been made pub- 
lic. These facts have been recently sent us, 
however, by one of our subscribers who was 
a part owner of the yacht in question, to- 
gether with a picture of the boat: 

The Eclipse was owned by B. F. Mitchell, 


of Norfolk, and others, and was an old. 


66,99 


SUMAKI, AGAIN WINNER OF THE CLASS R 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


yacht of 23 tons, having been built in 18g, 
She was, therefore, 34 years of age. She 
was 50 feet long on the water, 65 feet ove 
all, 16 feet 9 inches beam, and drew 6 fey 
She was of the combination keel and center. 
board type. She was changed into a yay 
about five years ago and a gas engine jp. 
stalled, which gave her a speed of about , 
knots an hour. Her sails and engines wer 
in their fifth season; the sails were wom 
out and the engine required rebabbitting 
Her ex-owner writes that, despite her age 
her outside planking and main frames were 
sound, but the paneling around the cabiy 
house needed replacing and her top timbers 
were under suspicion. The buyers wer 
fully informed of her condition before pur. 
chasing. 

When the six officers made an offer op 
the boat they stated that they wanted her 
for week-end sails on Chesapeake Bay and 
for fishing trips up and down the bay to 
while away the leisure of their internment, 
These warrant officers were formerly mer- 
chant officers of the Kronprinz Wilhelm, 
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THE AUXILIARY YAWL ECLIPSE, IN WHICH THE 
GERMAN OFFICERS ESCAPED 


with no military training, and the ex-own- 
ers did not form a very high opinion of their 
ability to handle the boat when they were 
trying her out previous to purchase. Be 
fore making the transfer, the old owners 
reported the matter to the Collector of Cus- 
toms, who wrote to Washington, where the 
matter was reported back to the Comman¢- 
ant of the Norfolk Navy Yard. He er 
dorsed the transaction and said that he saw 
no objection to the Germans cruising in 
Chesapeake Bay. “The Collector of Cus 
toms heard nothing from Washington, s0 
part of the money was paid over by the 
officers, the remainder to be paid in ten 
days. Four days before the final payment 
the ex-owners informed the Customs House 
that the sale would be completed and, there 
being no objection, he took out a Custom 
House license and bill of sale. 

After buying the boat the Germans got 4 
new suit of sails, but kept the old ones bent 
and the new ones were stowed below. They 
were made of yacht canvas, and no storm 
sails were purchased, nor were any covers 
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made for the one large and two small sky- 
lights on the cabin house. 

The Eclipse pulled out with the six off- 
cers aboard on a Saturday and on the way 
out ran aground off Craney Island, though 
they had had a fair breeze, and had to be 
pulled off. The last authentic report of the 
sighting of the vessel was at 3 P. M. Sun- 
day, when she was east of Thimble Shoals 
Light, in lower Chesapeake Bay. They were 


ting headed out towards the sea, and it was then 
r age blowing fresh from tke northeast. That 
“SM night it breezed up very hard, and if they 
ue, headed off shore they would have gone to 
a the southward or southeastward and Mon- 
wal day morning would have found them in the 
Gulf Stream with a very heavy N. E. sea 
PUG and half a gale of wind. Nothing more has 
or opm been heard from them, though there are 
1 here Yasue and unconfirmed reports of her 
i having been sighted in widely separated 
. to localities. ; In the opinion of the ex-owners, 
ment Man! the Eclipse was in the Gulf Stream that 
‘HB Monday, she will never be heard from 
dhe again, as the yacht was in no condition 


to go to sea. It would only have taken 
one sea to have smashed in her skylights 
and deck openings and finished her. Yet, 
everything points to the fact that she did go 
off shore. If the Germans merely wanted 
to get clear of the Bay and be picked up by 
a friendly steamer bound to Sweden or 
some of the other neutral countries, a small 
motor boat would have answered their 
needs; nor would it have been necessary to 
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COLLECTING DRIFTWOOD IN NEW YORK HARBOR. 


INSTIGATION OF THE WATER WAY LEAGUE AN 


purchase a new suit of sails, as they did. 
If, also, any sailor had wished to get to Ger- 
many without its being known, he would go 
to some crimp in Philadelphia or New York 
and pay him to get a discharge as a Swedish 
sailor and ship him on a Swedish steamer. 
Discharges of all descriptions are part of the 
crimp’s stock in trade, and, if the steamer 
were overhauled by the patrol, all papers 
would be in regular order, whereas if the 
men were picked up from a boat their pres- 
ence would have to be accounted for. 

And now for the climax of the transac- 
tion: Some weeks after the sale was closed 
and the Germans had made good their es- 
cape, and forty days after the Collector of 
Customs wrote to Washington asking if they 
had any objection to the transfer, the ex- 
owners received a letter from the Govern- 
ment Department saying that the sale was 
not approved of. It is to laugh! 


BANSHEE, A NEW CHICAGO CLASS “R” BOAT, FROM DESIGNS. BY JOHN G: ALDEN FOR OTTO 
SCHOEN WERK, JR. SHE SAILED IN TEN RACES THIS SUMMER AND WON NINE OF THEM, 
ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS BEATING THE CLASS “P” BOATS ON TIME ALLOWANCE 


AT THE 


THE RESULT OF ONE MORNING’S WORK. 
APPROPRIATION HAS BEEN MADE BY THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO CARRY ON THIS WORK AND FOR A SPECIAL MOTOR BOAT 

FOR THE SERVICE TO REPLACE THIS LIGHTER 


A Leaky Shaft Log 


I have considerable trouble with a leaky 
shaft log which I cannot seem to correct, 
though the stuffing box has been repacked 
several times and is located at the inside 
end of the log. I presume that there is 
something wrong with the shaft log itself. 
Can you give any solution of the difficulty? 

A. C. 

If your inside stuffing box is well packed 

and tight, your leak is probably caused by 
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PIPE INSERTED THROUGH DEADWOOD, WITH STUF- 
FING BOX THREADED ON INSIDE END 
TO PREVENT LEAKAGE 





a heartshake in the deadwood through which 
the shaft aperture is bored. This often 
cannot be detected from the outside and 
will let water in if the shaft hole is bored 
through one. One way to correct the 
trouble would be to insert a piece of piping 
through your shaft hole large enough in 
diameter to permit the shaft to turn in it 
readily. Each end of this pipe should be 
threaded so that the stuffing box can be 
screwed into it on the inside end and 
fastened as shown, and the stern bearing 
on the outside. If the stern bearing is then 
screwed down with white lead to make a 
water-tight join, you will get an absolutely 
tight job. The sketch shows the arrange- 
ment mentioned. ' 





The Design of Rating Yachts 


By HAROLD A. EVERETT 


Professor Marine Engineering U. S. Naval Academy and late Measurer of Massachusetts Bay Y. R. A. 


for the classification of yachts for 

racing purposes in 1909 (slightly re- 
vised in 1913) there has resulted such an 
admirable type of racing yacht that there 
seems to be small reason for any yacht being 
built to-day that does not conform to some 
class of the Universal Rating Rule, whether 
the owner wishes to race actively or not. 
My experience for some years past as 
measurer for the principal yacht clubs of 
Massachusetts Bay has given opportunity 
tor a careful analysis of many boats built 
under the rule, and has convinced me that 
the rule as it now stands eliminates freak 
features, if competently applied, and at the 
same time permits a wide latitude in the de- 
sign. 

The rule is so good that to the novice 
designer it, in conjunction with the clause 
of limits, serves as material help in obtain- 
ing a reasonable product, while for the ex- 
perienced designer it effectually prevents 
excesses. It may be of great assistance to 
the former to have information concerning 
the general proportions of existing Univer- 
sal Rule yachts and the manner in which 
they vary, with a suggestion as to a logical 
method of assembling the various units, and 
it is hoped that the following notes, which 


S INCE the adoption of the present rule 


were primarily evolved for the classes tak- 
ing the brief course in yacht design at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will 


accomplish this purpose. The article pre- 
supposes on the part of the reader a know- 
ledge of the general methods of fairing lines 
and the customary hull calculations. 

The design of a yacht’s hull is essentially 
of a dual nature, i. e., form and construc- 
tion, and it is obvious that the best criterion 
for judging the merits of form is speed. 
If, under the same conditions of rig and 
handling one hull is faster than another, it 
is due to one hull form being of less re- 
sistance than the other, so that it is essen- 
tial for successful yacht designing to con- 
sider the question of speed as vital. There 
may be elements entering into designs which 
preclude the form’s being fast, but, never- 
theless, it is essential that it be the fastest 
that those conditions will permit. 

The total resistance of a well-formed 
yacht is built up, mainly, of two components 
termed frictional resistance and wave- 
making resistance. The first is the fric- 
tional resistance of the water rubbing upon 
the wetted surface of the hull, and is pro- 
portional for a given speed to that surface; 
the second is due to the wave system which 
the hull maintains in its progress through 
the water, and is affected by the displace- 
ment and form of the underwater body. 
With the above in mind, then, two of the 
important designing desiderata are, keep 
the wetted surface a minimum and have a 
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FIG, 2 


fair, easy form from end to end under all 
sailing inclinations. 

Any design is, primarily, the acceptance 
of good features of former designs and the 
molding of them into a well-proportioned 
unit ; therefore, reference should be had to 
former designs as published in the yachting 
publications or as available elsewhere. Care 
should be exercised, however, in looking 
over former designs to discriminate between 
features which are the result of good de- 
signing and features which are the enforced 


result of local conditions, as limited draft 
or attempts to beat the rating rule. 

No proper understanding of the charag. 
teristics of earlier and present-day yachts 
can be had unless one has a reasonable fy. 
miliarity with the former and existing 
rating rules and their raison d'etre. 

If there are two yachts exactly similar ip 
every respect, and one is larger than the 
other, the larger one will sail faster whey 
sailing in the same breeze. On this ac. 
count it is unfair for a large yacht to race 
against a small one without giving a handj- 
cap. This was clearly recognized in the 
earliest days of yachting, and the handicap. 
ping by time allowance was the result. [| 


* was considered at first, and correctly, that 


for normally formed yachts the proper basis 
for comparison of size was the length on 
the load water line, and all that the various 
rules since that early day have attempted 
has been to give a resultant rating which 
fairly represented the size of the yacht. 
When the load water-line length was used 
for the size, or rating, the efforts of de. 
signers were expended in attempting to 
build what was in effect the largest boat 
that could be built on a given L.W.L. length, 
as the larger the boat the greater the speed, 
other things being equal. The direct re. 
sult of this was a boat of the extreme scow 
type with abnormally long overhangs, hard 
bilges, and of extremely poor form, gen- 
erally speaking. These boats were slow in 
moderate winds, difficult to make struc 
turally strong, and poor sea boats, though 
when inclined they lengthened out into near- 
ly normal forms or rather forms similar 
to a normal boat of very much greater size. 
After this, many rules were made penal- 
izing excess in several directions, and in 
1909 the present rating rule was evolved, 
which is theoretically correct, and has so 
far not been beaten sufficiently to result in 
a boat of abnormal form. The new rule 
takes into consideration the three factors 
that enter into a boat’s speed, viz., length 
(water line), sail area (driving power) 
and displacement, or the weight of the body 
to be driven through the water. The rule 
in use in this country is termed the Uni- 
versal Rating Rule, and should not be con- 
fused with that adopted in Europe about 
the same time, which is called the Interna- 
tional Rating Rule. ' 

It is recommended that the beginner in 
designing should confine his efforts to the 
smaller yachts of 31-foot rating, or under. 
Considering a sloop for the 31-foot rating 
class (Class P) it is obvious that the dif- 
ferent elements of displacement, sail area 
and length of L.W.L. are tied together in 
such a way that when one or two of them 
are selected the others may be solved for 
directly from the rating formula: 
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[easurement = 0.18 ———_———— 
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For example, if, for the case in hand, we 
ccept a rating of 31 feet and substitute in- 
o the equation for rating a water-line 
length of 32, 33, 34, 35 or 36 feet successive- 
ly, we will come out with values of the 
ratios of the square root of the sail area 
livided by the cube root of the displacement 
‘SA 
-——, which, when plotted with L.W.L. as 
wD 


arac- 
achts 
le fa- 
Sting 


ar in : 

| the Mabscissze, will give us a curve of the charac- 
vhenfter shown by Fig. 1. Now, if any displace- 
; ac ment be selected the value of the sail area 


vhich is to accompany this for the given 


race 
indi. rating can be determined from this plot. 
thefM—ebut there is a limit placed upon the dis- 


placement. This limit is that the cube root 
bf the displacement in cubic feet shall not 
exceed 20 per cent of the L.W.L. plus .5o. 
\ccepting this maximum permitted dis- 
placement, we may get by substitution in 


icap- 


that 
basis 





1 on 

‘ious Mahe rating formula the following formula: 
pted 18 L.W.L.X VSA 

hich R= 

cht. 20 L.W.L. + .50 


This involves but two unknowns, namely, 


de- @vater-line length and sail area, so that if 
; 0 or the above-mentioned water-line lengths 
boat MB olution is made for the square root of sail 
igth, Mea a curve of the type shown by Fig. 2 
eed, MMvill result. This is true, of course, only 
T¢ @or designs in which it is desired to use the 
at maximum displacement credited in the 
a 


ating formula. 
It will be noticed that these curves are 
without maxima or minima within reason- 


ruc: Mble limits of L.W.L. length, so that in 
ugh HiRhemselves they give no indication of the 
“lar best length. If, however, we had available 
ilar 


or different lengths of L.W.L. the resist- 
nce curves for several speeds, as in Fig. 3, 








FIG. 4 


it would be possible to select lengths at 
which the ratio of resistance to sail area 
was a minimum. These would be the de- 
sirable lengths for the speeds taken. Re- 
sistance curves for yacht forms cannot be 
satisfactorily constructed from the experi- 
mental data at present published, and re- 
course is usually had to general experience 
in selecting this dimension. In Fig. 4 the 
curve labeled “desirable proportions” ap- 
proximately represents the most successful 
lengths in the various classes. 

For the case in hand, selecting a water- 
line length of 35.5 we should expect a sail 
area ( 36.89)” = 1,360 square feet, and a dis- 
placement of (7.6)* = 439 cubic feet. 

The curve of Fig. 5 gives YD on beam at 
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‘L.W.L. beam 





L.W.L. This has been derived from a 
number of successful Class “P” yachts, and 
will serve as a guide in determining L.W.L. 
beam. 

A curve for the same purpose, but de- 
rived independently, is that of Fig. 6. They 
both give, approximately, the same result, 
and the equations for them are as follows: 
= 1.25 VD + 09 (Fig. 5). 
2460 L.W.L. + 1.7. (Fig. 


L.W.L. beam 
6). 

From this information we will choose the 
L.W.L. beam of 10.4 feet for our design. 
The extreme beam varies from 4 per cent to 
8 per cent greater than that at the L.W.L. 
Therefore, our extreme beam will be 1.06 
xX 10.4 = 11.03 feet. 

The question of the length of overhangs, 
freeboard and sheer and area of lateral 

(Continued on page 260) 
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The Handicap Class Has a 


Successful Season 


N spite of the fact that the fleets at 
I most of the regattas on Long Island 
Sound were not quite as large this 
year as in 1914, the Handicap Class of 
Long Island Sound more than held up its 
end, and on September 19th closed a very 
successful season with one of the best races 
ever given by the class. 

As all racing men know, the Handicap 
Class was formed to provide racing for out- 
built or outclassed yachts, or those that 
did not fit any particular class, and instead 
of rating them by arbitrary measurement 
formula, they are handicapped according 
to the actual performance of each boat in 
the four previous races, the handicaps being 
expressed in a percentage of the elapsed 
time rather than a definite number of min- 
utes. It speaks volumes for the satisfaction 
of this method of handicapping boats of 
widely different types and size, that this 
system, tested out during the past ten sea- 
sons, is still found satisfactory, while most 
other arbitrary methods of handicapping a 
mixed fleet have not stood the acid test of 
time. If handicapping is done at all, the 
method used by the Handicap Class pro- 
vides just as good racing as any other, with 
the additional advantage that it is mathe- 
matically accurate if the handicapper does 
his work correctly—and there is small 
chance that he won’t, with thirty-five or 
forty racing skippers watching the handi- 
capping lists every week. : 


Thirty-five boats were enrolled in the 


Class this year, and all but two of them 
took part in the racing during the summer, 
and, while some raced more consistently 
than others, the Class furnished a total of 
325 starts in the regular races on the Sound, 
or an average of almost 10 per boat. The 
boat that holds the record for the largest 
number of starts is the Carolina, in the first 
division, which started 23 times out of a 
total of 25 races. 

A number of new boats joined the Class 
at the beginning of the season, which always 


PONTIAC, A NEW BOAT IN THE CLASS, OWNED BY 
W. H. BOWES, WHICH WON THE CHAMPION- 
SHIP. IN THE FIRST DIVISION 
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GEORGE E, GARTLAND’S ROBINHOOD III PROVED HERSELF THE FASTEST ALL-ROUND BOAT IN THE THIRD 
. DIVISION AND WON THE CHAMPIONSHIP 


adds interest to the racing. Four of these 
were in the First Division, which comprises 
the largest and fastest boats in the fleet. 
They were the Anita, formerly the Class 
“P” boat Timandra, owned by George Gran- 
bery ; the Amoret, another “P” boat, owned 
by Russel B. Budd; A. W. Lockwood’s 
Carolina, and the Pontiac, a Massachusetts 
Bay boat, which has been purchased by 
Walter H. Bowes. In the Second Division 
the only boat that didn’t race in 1914 was 
the Veda, owned by George Chadwick, 
which came back into the Class after a lapse 
ofayear. The Third Division found a new- 
comer in Firefly, lately purchased by E. S. 
Foster and raced quite consistently, while 
the Fourth Division had two newcomers, 
the Miss Modesty, owned by C. M. Reed, 
and Howard Parker’s Chiloe. 

There was a red hot fight in the second 
division throughout the season between Dr. 
Black’s Sally IX, the Redwing, owned by 
Grace and Loewy, and George Chadwick’s 
Veda. Redwing, the champion of the divi- 
sion for two years in succession, had to be 
content with third place, Sally IX winning 
with a percentage of 65.3, with Veda sec- 
ond with 63.1, and Redwing third with 61.6, 
less than four per cent between the first and 
third boats. The racing was also close in 
the third division, and George Gartland’s 
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Robinhood III, a very fast boat, partict- 
larly in a breeze, had it out with Theodore 
S. Clark’s Natoma. Each boat sailed 17 
races and Robinhood won with 72.6 against 
Natoma’s 66.2. H. P. Hornidge’s Peg, a 
boat that needs a breeze to drive her, fir 
ished third with 59.7 per cent. 


SALLY IX, DR. A. E. BLACK, WON IN THE SECOND 
DIVISION 
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Thirteen races necessary to qualify for championship. 


In the first division, though W. H. Bowes’ 
’ontiac did not start racing until July 3rd, 
he sailed 15 races and won the champion- 
hip over Carolina with a percentage of 66.6. 
varolina was ahead up to the last three 
aces, but the Pontiac won at Indian Har- 
or on September 11th, and by winning the 
landicap Race on September 19th while 
‘arolina was disqualified for fouling Sen- 


‘RD 
ra, she finished ahead by a good margin. 
.  —n the fourth division but one boat qualified, 
rtcl-Hhe White Cap, winner last year, and she 
-odoreinished with the high percentage of 78.9. 
ed lMMThis little boat has been sailed very consis- 
a? ently and well in the last three years and 
€8; Whas reaped the benefit by finishing at the 
r, fit op of her division ever since she has raced 


n this Class. As usual, the fourth division 


lid not get started until very late in the . 


eason. This is to be regretted, as this divi- 
ion offers exceptional racing for the 
maller boats, that is, boats from 21-feet in 
vaterline length down, that do not fit any 
bpen class, and anyone owning such a boat 
bn Long Island Sound that’s at all fast 
should have a good chance in this division. 
The special race given by the Class for 
landicap boats wound up the season and 
brought out 20 starters. The weather lived 
ip to its reputation and handed out a strong 
pasterly and a jump of ‘sea that bothered 
some of the boats considerably, while a 
umber of the smaller classes carried reefs. 
‘very division was well filled, the second 
livision being divided into two sections, 
nd every boat finished with the exception 
Df Senora, which lost her bowsprit when 
he Carolina tried to cross her on the port 
ack and couldn’t quite clear. 

In addition to the races shown in the fol- 
owing table, which comprise all those mak- 
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Results of long-distance in text. 


ing up the regular season, Handicap boats 
captured everyone of the three long-dis- 
tance races on the Sound. 
The first of these, the 
Block Island Race was won 
by Pontiac, while 

W. 4H. Farrell’s 

Senora took second 

prize. 
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A New One-Design Class for 
the Bayside Yacht Club 

S handsome and useful a little boat 
A as we have seen for some time is 
the proposed one-design craft for 
the Bayside Yacht Club, a club which pro- 
moted that very successful class, the Bay- 
side Birds, and later started the Butterfly 
class to get the younger members interested. 
The boats proposed for the new class are of 
knockabout rig, 18 feet long over all, 6 feet 
beam and 2 feet 6 inches extreme draft. 
They are of the keel type, with 300 pounds 
of lead outside ; were designed by 
George L. Chaisson, of Swamp- 
scott, Mass., and will probably 
be built by him. They are decked 
over with a good-sized cockpit, 
have pleasing sheer and are ex- 
tremely able-looking. The free- 
board at the bow is 2 feet and 
aft 17 inches. They will be cop- 
per-fastened and all fittings of 
bronze, with a wash rail of ma- 
hogany, the deck being of pine, 
canvas covered. The cockpit 
will not be ceiled, but there will 
be air tanks fore and aft of suf- 
ficient capacity to keep the boats 
afloat should they fill. The sail 
area is 175 square feet, 140 of 
which is in the mainsail. It is 
understood that the cost of these 
boats complete will be about 
$240, and they are a good deal 
of a boat for that price. Already 
four boats have been pledged, and 
the club expects that a number 
more will be taken up. 





A New Type of Auxiliary 


TYPE of boat that is unusually inter- 
A esting to the man that does not 
want to give up sail entirely and 
yet desires an able boat and one that is fast 
and easily handled under sail and easy to 
drive under power is shown in the accom- 
panying plans. She was designed by Bowes 
& Mower, of Philadelphia, for Dr. E. P. 
Hussey, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
a member of the Buffalo 
Yacht Club, The boat is of a 
type of which a number have 
been built recently. They 
are short-ended with sharp 
forward sections, a long keel 
and moderate draft and 
sail area. This yacht, the 
Seriola, is 38 feet long on 
the waterline, 48 feet over- 
all, 10 feet 6 inches beam, 
and 5 feet designed draft, 
while she carries 784 square 
feet in her three working 
sails. 
The cabin is unusually 
roomy and has sleeping ac- 
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Schooner 


commodations for five, four in the saloon 
and one in a good- sized stateroom. Oppo- 
site the stateroom is a well-arranged toilet 
and galley, the latter being carefully though 
out and containing a Shipmate range, sink] 
dish lockers and the like; while the foc’s'k 
has plenty of room. No power has ye 
been installed. Her owner is very enthusias. 
tic over the performance of the boat, ané 
writes of her to the designers as follows: 
“T thought it would inter- 
est you to know of the sat. 
isfaction Seriola has been 
giving me, as you expresse( 
surprise that she _ should 
the first season sailed, make 
a run of 12 statute miles in 
one hour and one minute, 
towing a dinghy with a 40 
mile wind on the quarter. 
It did not surprise me s 
much, for I have had many 
an experience of the speed 
at which the “whale boat’ 
model can be driven under 
favorable conditions. 
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“Last year I dropped the keel 11 inches, 
which makes her (in this fresh water) 
lraw a little over 6 feet, and has given me 
nore lateral resistance, and stiffened her 
some and has not interfered with satisfac- 











I have never had her miss 
This summer in a strong breeze and 
smooth water, behind the breakwater, I 
tacked repeatedly with foresail and jib, and 


tory working. 
stays. 


once with foresail alone. I nearly always 
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pick up my mooring with mainsail alone. 
Once this summer I started with the wind 
blowing 49 miles an hour, under close 
reefed mainsail and foresail and full jib, 
beat 12 miles to windward to Point Albino 
and did not take over enough water to wind- 
ward to wet a blanket through ; but the wind 
steadily moderated until when 9 miles up I 
had full sail set. On July 5th we had a 
60-mile gale. I took her out with close 
reefed mainsail and storm jib and sailed up 
and down behind the breakwater. I am 
sure she could have gone to windward in 
the open lake that day.” 


An Ice Boat with 146 Square 
Feet of Sail 


HE accompanying plans show a 25- 
foot ice boat recently built from de- 


signs by J. Murray Watts, of Phila- 
delphia, for L. E. Brackett, Jr., of Roches- 
ter, Ind. This type of boat has proved very 
successful, the construction following out 
the most scientific developments in ice boat 
design. The backbone is built up of a 
hollow shell of bass wood, suitably rein- 
forced by inner straps. ; 
The sail area is 146 square feet, 110 0 
which is in the mainsail, and, though the 
boat is considerably smaller than those of 
the 250 square foot class, which is about 
the smallest racing class recognized, she is 
very fast, and a speed of from 32 to 36 
miles per hour has frequently been obtained 
by boats of this type, depending, of course, 
on the wind and point of sailing. The back- 
bone is 24 feet 3 inches long, the runner 
plank 14 feet 7 inches in length and 14 inches 
wide, and the runners are 4 feet 8 inches 
long. The cockpit is of good size, as is 
seen from the plan, and will hold two people 
comfortably. 


Keep Your Spark Plugs Clean 


The points of all sparks plugs, and all 
contact points, are usually made of plati- 
num alloy, or some other heat-resisting con- 
ductor, and those points must be kept clean 
and free from carbon, as the formation of 
the latter tends to cause short circuits 
across the spark plug gap and dampens the 
spark. They may be cleaned with a dose 
of kerosene from time to time. It is 
well also to look them over frequently and 
wipe off any soot or dirt on the porcelain. 
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L. I. Sound 
Championships 


The results of the 
season’s racing in the 
various classes recog- 
nized by the Yacht 
Racing Association of 
Long Island Sound 
are shown in the ac- 
companying table. In 
Class “P,” which was 
seen on the Sound for 
the first time in two 
years, R. B. Budd’s 
Amoret won. In the 
New York 30 footers, 
Commodore J. 
Mahlsted’s Okee again 
won, while in Class 
“R” Commodore W. 
H. Child’s Joyetta was 
high boat. A. H. Mor- 
ris’s Wild Thyme 
headed the Larchmont 
Interclub, while 
George Cory’s Little 
Dipper again won in 
the Star Class. J-Bis- 
ter’s Teal won in the 
Orienta one-design 
class ; Catseye in the Glencove Jewels, while 
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TEAL, WINNER OF THE LONG ISLAND SOUND CHAMPIONSHIP IN THE ORIENTA 
ONE-DESIGN CLASS. 


OWNED BY J. BISTER 


G. G. Fry’s Tautog again cleaned up the 
dories. 


Answers to Racing Situations 


May I submit an answer to your racing 
problem of November, where two boats 
foul as they are about to round a mark 
when B has just come about to the star- 
board tack to avoid fouling A? 

I think that rule No. XII, 4 of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Long Island Sound 
applies in this case. The rule reads: When 
two yachts, both close hauled on the same 
tack, are converging by reason of the lee- 
ward yacht holding a better wind and neither 
can claim the rights of an overtaken yacht, 
then the yacht to the windward must keep 
clear. Therefore B is awarded the protest. 

JosePH BISTER 


Before B.came about A had the right of 
way. As soon as B came about and filled 
away on her course, then B was to leeward 
of A and had the right to luff. 

A, therefore, should have given way. 
Not doing so she became responsible for 
the foul. A. P. CHuRCH 


WORKING THROUGH THE DRAW 


Under conditions stated in this problem 
in the November number, with a head wind 
and a head tide, I would attempt to get 
through this bridge by getting as good a 
start as possible, footing fast to the open- 
ing of the bridge and keeping as close as 
possible to the end of the bridge on the 
near side of the opening. As soon as I was 
in the channel and clear of the bridge, I 
would luff, in the hopes that the boat would 
carry her way through the opening, so that 
I could fall off again on the same tack on 
the other side. A. P. CHURCH 


— 


THE DRAWBRIDGE PROBLEM 


Unless the wind were of sufficient strengj 
to give the boat a speed of six knots or y 
I do not believe she could be worked throyg 
draw under conditions given. If of suf 
cient strength, I would come up clog 
hauled, but with a good rap full, shaving 
the piles on one side and shoot her righ 
up into the wind close along the bulkheg 
of the bridge on the near side, before sh 
felt the weight of the tide—make a pilot 
luff. I believe this would carry her pag 
the 18-foot wide bridge and she could tg 
filled away again before she lost her hea 
way, so as to clear piles to windward of 
bridge on the other side. It would be quick 
work, however. 

If B had fully filled away on the star 
board tack before the foul and establishe/ 
her rights on that tack, then A was to blame 
being either the overtaking boat or the wint. 
ward boat, according to his position jus 
previous. H. B. B, 


Another Racing Situation 


A question of right of way. The mark 
to be let to starboard. Boats A, B, C,) 
had altered their helm to round mark an( 
are now close hauled. Boats W, X, Y,/ 
have carried inside through luffing and ar 
now running down wind and force the 
boats A, B, C, D to give room at the mark 
or be run down. The two groups of boats 
belong to different classes starting at the 
same time. 

Question No. 1.—In case of foul between 
B and W, who would have the right of way! 
If protested, what bearing would the de 
cision have on the outcome of the race; in 
other words, would it benefit either boat to 
protest, or would it simply stir up feeling’ 

Suppose the same situation exists ani 
foul occurs at start and mark is one enl 
of — line? 

Have answers in by December to. 
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1.“ HOUP LA’’—40’ x 8’6” Racing 
Cruiser. 150H.P.Sterling. De- 
- signed by Swasey, Raymond & 


Built by Britt Bros. 


Owner, Mr. Harold Wesson,Spring- 
field, Mass. Speed, 28 M. P. H 
2.“°KIOTA III’’—35’ x 6’3” 
V-bottom. 225-250 H. P. Sterling 
racing engine. Speed, 42.20 M. P. 
Designed by Crouch Brothers, 
New York. Built by Canadian 
Beaver Co., Toronto. Owner. Mr. 
R. S. Waldron, Kingston, Ont. 
3..“*WINDWARD"’—93’ x 19’ 6” x 
9” Auxiliary Schooner. 45 


— pene by yr Nee 
uilt by Robert Jacob, City 6 “GOEDUCK"—55’ x 9’ 
Island, N. Y. Owner, Mr. Henry press Cruiser. Designed by L. E. 
Geary; built by Johnson Bros. & 
4.‘ NEUTRAL"’—29’ x 6’ Run-_ Blanchard, Seattle, Wash. 
about. Model E 17-25 H. P. H. P. Sterling engine. Speed, 18 
Sterling engine. Speed, 17M. P. M. P. H. Owner, Mr. W. 


- Whiton, New York. 


chinson Brothers, Alexandria Bay, 
N. Y. Owner, Mr. John Bailey. 4’ 9” Cruiser. Model B 20-35 
5.‘ TECH, JR.’’—20’ Monoplane. H. P. Sterling engine. .Speed, 15 
Speed, 54.46 M. P. H. Model R M.P.H. Designed and built by 
225-250 Sterling racing engine. 
Designed and built by Adolp land. Owner, Mr. Harry Kasper. 





H. P. Sterling Heavy Duty En- Ava. fui City, N. J. Owner, 


Coleman DuPont. 


Designed and built by Hut- Norris, Seattle. 


7.“‘MAUDIE II"’—26’ x 6’ 6” x 


Bailey & Lowe,Auckland, New Zea- 


8.‘ MONEEKA"—64’ x 11’ 6” x 
4’6” Bridge Deck Cruiser. Model 
D 50 H. P. de luxe Sterling engine. 
Designed by Arthur Binney and 
built by George Lawley & Son, 
Corp. Owner, Mr. F. H. Wells. 
pemengten. Vt. Speed, 11 M. P. 


9.‘ WEBSTONE"—40’ 9” x 10’ x 
3’ Ice Breaking Tug. 45 H. P, 
heavy duty Sterling. Built by St, 
Louis Yacht & Boat Co. Owner, 
Mississippi River Power Co., Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. 














From January, 1914, to August 23rd, 1915, there were just 266 new yachts built and registered in 
LLOYD’S REGISTER OF AMERICAN YACHTS. During this time there were also 32 high- 
powered racing boats and runabouts not registered but which participated in important racing 
events. Installed in these 298 boats were 308 engines, made by 58 representative builders of this 
country. Of these 308 engines, 91 or 29.5% were STERLINGS. The second on the list con- 
tributed but 25 or 8.1%. There were more STERLINGS than all the engines made by the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth makes put together. These facts tella powerful story. Do not experiment. 




















STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 
1258 Niagara Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sonsult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 

















Its service is absolutely free 


New Head for the American Power Boat Association 


While a number of important measures tend- 
ing to strengthen the organization were 
threshed out and adopted at a meeting of the 
American Power Boat Association, held in 
New York on October 27th, not the least im- 
portant was the selection of a new head for 
this largest of all motor-boat associations. 
Commodore H. T. Koerner, who has been 
president of the association for the last six 
years, and who has built it up to its present 
strong position by his untiring zeal in the 
cause, felt that it was time that he was relieved 
of the responsibility, and Mr. A. L. Judson, 
the late secretary of the association, was 
elected in his stead. In handing over the reins 
to Mr. Judson, a better man could not have 
been selected for the position. He has not 
only been secretary of the association for the 
past year, and is hence familiar with the needs 
of the organization, but has been a hard and 
consistent worker for it during the last few 
years. He is also an active racing man, being 
part owner of the unfortunate Hawkeye, which 
had such hard luck at the last two Gold Cup 
races. 

The association broadened its scope ma- 
terially by adopting a number of amendments, 
principally with the idea of benefiting the 
motor-boat owner at large, rather than merely 
looking after the interests of the racing end 
of the sport. Among these may be mentioned, 
first, the appointing of a special committee to 
improve the charting, lighting and buoying by 
the government of waterways used by motor 


boats, all local committees working through a 
central committee which has the power to 
recommend any changes deemed necessary; 
second, the issuing of instructions to clubs as 
to the various methods of holding motor-boat 
races other than those based on rating; third, 
the appointment of a legislative committee to 
watch Federal and State laws unfavorable to 
motor-boat owners; fourth, the recommenda- 
tion that each local section has at least one 
cruise each year to bring the various clubs of 
such sections into closer touch; fifth, the print- 
ing in the Year Book of a general list of meas- 
urers, timers and surveyors whose services 
along their respective lines will be available 
for the local sections at points where quali- 
fied men are hard to get and whose qualifica- 
tions are satisfactory to the association. This 
should do much to standardize courses, get 
boats measured properly in out-of-the-way 
places, and prevent all questions of extrava- 
gant claims for speed, power, etc.; sixth, the 
appointment of a committee to effect standard- 
ization of horsepower, ratings, boats and 
equipment, and, lastly, the recommendation 
(to be voted on at a special meeting) of the 
appointment of a technical advisory commit- 
tee, consisting of three members, the chairman 
of which will be the timer of the association, 
the other a designer, and a third member. 


Why Not Have a National Association Man? 


There was quite a fight as to whether the 
third member should not be a technical man 


connected with the National Association , 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers. There wa; 
good deal of opposition to the appointment, 
anyone not interested in the sport for the 
of sport alone, and the matter was put up 
the Council by leaving the appointing of 
third member of this committee up to it; j 
other words, if the Council wanted to appoj 
a member of this trade association they shog 
have full power to do so. This seems {i 
dodging the issue, and we not only belig 
that this committee will be strengthened by 
member of the National Association with wi 
technical and manufacturing experience, }; 
that there is no reason why one should my 
have been chosen. This committee, as well, 
the racing committee, are to be given votes; 
the Council. 

No material changes were made 
racing rules, except as regards the definitig 
of express cruisers, whereby all boats who 
rating is in excess of nine times the squa 
root of the waterline hereafter will be expre 
cruisers. This will, in effect, work out that; 
boats with a speed of above, approximately, ; 
miles an hour will race in the express cruise 
class and not against the slower boats. 

The other officers of the association electg 
were Thos. B. Taylor, secretary; George 
Krusen, treasurer; Frederick K. Lord, mea 
urer, and Reuben B. Clark, timer. 


The association has also announced th 


dates for the 1916 Gold Cup Races as Sept. 
4 and 5, at Detroit. 





The Harlem Yacht Club’s New Home 


At this time of the year one of the most 
desolate places imaginable is usually a yacht 
club yard. This is not the case with the Harlem 
Yacht Club, however; in fact, it is one of the 
busiest places along the Sound at present, for 
the American Realty Company have the new 
club-house nearly completed. 

On the 29th of May the club’s home for the 
past fourteen years was totally destroyed by 
fire. The destruction of the house itself en- 
tailed a great financial loss and inconvenience 
to our 150 members and their many friends. In 
addition to this, many members lost their 
yachting trophies, which were the accumula- 
tion of years. The club also lost the Brook- 
lyn Yacht Club’s Open Challenge Cup, which 
was put up to encourage ocean racing for 
small boats, of which they were custodians, 
having won it in 1913 with J. A. Crowley’s 
Ediana. 

With all of this loss staring them in the 
face, the members immediately set to work, 
and on August 1st had completed a two-story 
locker house 112 feet long by 20 feet wide, con- 
taining 200 lockers, shower baths and sail loft. 

The new club house, which will shortly be 
completed, is a handsome building 68 feet 
front by 52 feet deep, and will be three stories 
high. The exterior finish of the house will be 
stucco with red stained shingle roof. The first 
floor will contain the kitchen, pantry, heating 
room and grill room, with large open fireplace. 
The second floor will contain the main club- 
room, with large open fireplace; large ladies’ 
dining room, also reception room. A spacious 
veranda runs the entire length of the house 
on the front facing the bay. When completed 
it will be one of the handsomest and the most 
up-to-date club home on Long Island Sound. 

The Building Committee, composed of five 
members of the club—Andrew B. Sunter, John 
A. Crowley, Geo. A. Gibson, Wm. J. Fowler 
and Arthur H. Hall—have the entire proposi- 
tion under their supervision. 

At the last meeting of the club the Race 
Committee was instructed to immediately 
place an order with the manufacturers of the 
Brooklyn Challenge Cup for a new one identi- 
cal with the old one, with the various winners’ 
names engraved on it, and the other yachting 
organizatiens have been notified that the Har- 


lem Yacht Club is open for challenges for this 
trophy. It is sincerely hoped that the cup can 
be raced for next year. 

The club quarters are draped in mourning 
owing to the resignation of one cf the Old 
Guard—E. J. McCready—who has decided 
that a seagoing life on Long Island Sound is 
too strenuous for his constitution, and has 
“beat it” for a farm up State, where he will 
put in his declining years in the midst of a 
simple pastoral life. Some change from the 
old days, eh, Ed? What will all the centers of 
gay life on City Island do without you? 


The Motor Boat Show 


The 1916 New York National Motor-Boat 
Show will be held in Grand Central Palace, open- 


ing Saturday, January 29, and closing Saturda 
February 5, and gives promise, judging from tk 
number of exhibitors who have taken space, to} 
better than ever before in its new home. 

The motor-boat shows have for years beg 
housed in Madison Square Garden, but the m 
agement of Grand Central Palace has agreed 
make certain alterations in the building whi 
would permit of the exhibition on the main flo 
of motor boats even larger than any that ha 
ever been shown in the Garden. With these is 
creased accommodations, cruising boats 60 fe 
long will be numbered among the exhibits at th 
coming Twelfth Annual National Motor-Bo 
Show, while smaller cruisers, runabouts, expres 
launches, racing hydroplanes, and even dinghy 
may readily be installed in their exhibition bert 

The exhibition committee announces that m 
National Motor-Boat Show will be held in Ch 
cago in I9I16. 


THE NEW HOME OF THE HARLEM YACHT CLUB TO REPLACE THE ONE DESTROYED BY FIRE LAST MAY 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOR SHOOTERS 


If he’s a shooter, here’s one gift that will 


A 








surely please him. A Christmas token that 
nitiogm: is will give him many moments of pleasure. A new 
Whowie: / gift, something different, a “Shooter’s Christmas 
5qu H ” 
a Box” containing a 
ely, J 
Tuise 


Hand Trap and 100 Clay Targets 


The Du Pont Hand Trap is a practical little device for throwing all 
sorts of targets from easy gliders to the most difficult shots. It’s 
just the thing for shooters. John B. Burnham, President of the 
American Game Protective and Propagation Association, says it’s 
great field practice for both beginners and experts. 
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The Shooter’s Christmas Box (Hand Trap 
and 100 Targets) costs $5.00 at your dealer’s. 
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APELCO 
LIGHTING 
Systems are 
furnished in 
three differ- 


ent sizes. 


Apelco Starting Units 


Suitable for certain motors, 


can be suppl 


ied. 


In writing 


for information, send with 
your letter, bore and stroke, 
h. p., r. p. m. and number 


The Apple Electric Co. 


FACTORY: NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 


of cylinders 
of motor for 
which start- 
ing unit is 


intended. 
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Volume XVill of YACHTING 
ing JULY to DECEMBER, 1915 
on (inclusive) 


at n : 
¥ Beautifully Bound in Blue and Gold 
PRICE, $2.25 Per Volume 


Carriage at expense of purchasers 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, YACHTING 
141 West 36th Street NEW YORK 














SAILING AND 
POWER DORIES 


Sailing Dories 16 to 22 ft. 
$100 to $250 complete 


_ Full or part decked and coaming 
side seats and gratings. One 
pair oars and rowlocks. Cedar or 
pine planking, galvanized fasten- 
ings. First-class spars and sails. 
/ Brass mast slide. Rigging fitted 
complete. Biggest boat value 
—— ever offered at the price. 


i } 


‘ite. net GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


—_ 








Boat Builder 
16 Elmwood Road 
Swampscott, Mass. 
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Is assured by t 


control cranks. 
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If you should desire to 
lead the connecting rods at 
an angle and not parallel 
to the bracket, you simply 
loosen a single screw and 


move the toothed arc 


toa 


position allowing full swing 


of the levers. This i 
exclusive feature of the 
Control. 
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use of 
spark and throttle control and 

' The lever cannot be 
jarred from place by vibrations. 
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The Mark of 
Quality on 
arine 
Hardware 


The value of this 
trade mark has been 
established by a 67 
yess. record for 

ighest quality and 
best workmanship. It 
is your guide to ma- 
ware that 





WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 
Middletown, Conn. 


10 South Main Street 


Established 1847 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Marine Hardware 


Manufacturers of the Famous Maxim)Silencer for Motor Boats 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


Its service is absolutely free 











New Rochelle Yacht Club News 


The Trap Shooters Busy 


Now that the yachting season is over the trap- 
shooters of the club are having their innings and 
the season opened on November 14, when a dozen 
shooters faced the traps. The programme each 
week is to start promptly at eleven o’clock Sun- 
day morning, the finish of the regular programme 
being at one o’clock, when the shooters can have 
dinner at the club house, while in the afternoon 
they hold informal shoots and those that want to 
go down to the New York Athletic Club to enter 
the contest there can do so. The programme 
each Sunday includes the following events: 


10 Birds Scratch, Optional Sweepstakes. 
15 Birds Scratch, Optional Sweepstakes. 
25 Birds Handicap, Optional Sweepstakes. 
25 Birds Handicap, Monthly Cup. 

25 Birds Handicap, Accumulation Cup. 


while on holidays, in addition, a 50 Birds 
Handicap for the “Take Home” trophy will be 
added, An entry fee of 50 cents will be charged 
for each shoot for the Accumulation Cup and 
25 cents for each sweepstake and holiday trophy. 
In addition to these prizes there will be regular 
monthly cups and a trophy for the highest scratch 
score during the season made in the regular pro- 
gramme of one hundred birds, while a season 
trophy is offered for the longest straight run 
made in the regular programme of any one day’s 


shooting. There will also be consolation prizes 
and other special prizes, so that everyone, even if 
he is a novice, has a chance at something. 

Handicaps will be allotted by the shooting com- 
mittees and are subject to change at any time. 
Targets are only 1% cents each and shells 70 
cents per box, so that the total cost is only about 
3%, cents per shot. 

Guests of members are welcome and members 
of the New York Athletic Club, Larchmont Yacht 
Club, White Plains Gun Club, Marine and Field 
Club, Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, Knollwood 
Country Club, Westchester Country Club, Stam- 
ford Yacht Club, Port Washington Yacht Club, 
Bayside Yacht Club and Greenwich Country Club, 
are invited to shoot with us at any time. 

In addition, to encourage shooters who are not 
particularly interested in yachting the New 
Rochelle Yacht Club offers gun privileges to those 
that are fond of shooting by an associate mem- 
bership, the fee for which is $10. This carries all 
the privileges of Club from November 1 until the 
close of the season in April, and in the spring any 
associate member by paying the balance of dues 
and initiation fee can become a regular member 
of the club. 

The quarterly meeting, held November 13 at 
the club house, brought out a fair attendance, and 
two associate members were elected, Floyd R. 
Smith and Francis M. Wilson. 


The treasurer’s report for the year showed; 
club to be in a very satisfactory condition fina, 
ally, with prospects of there being a substang 
balance at the end of the year. The house accgy 
also showed a profit for the year. 

Those members that kept their boats in 9 
Election Day and made the last cruise to Loy 
Harbor had rather a windy time of it. ‘Ma 
Kattenhorn’s Surprise and “Charley” Marslan4 
Guardia raced in a 45-mile nor’wester, the hg; 
going over in the fast time of 228 and y 
minutes, the Guardia winning; and, on the 
back on Election Day, in another strong yw 
erly, a hard squall was encountered which bur 
the two boats when it first hit them. They 
came through, however, without any more bot} 
than a cold wetting for the crews. 

It’s certainly early yet to talk about the anny 
meeting and dinner that will be held the § 
Saturday in February, probably at the usual pla 
the Manhattan Hotel, New York. Anyhow, 
serve the date. 

Members should not get out of the habit 
dropping down to the harbor and going over 
Harrison Island Sundays and holidays. They 
always find a bunch of their friends there sho 
ing, or watching the shooting. Better take a 
at the shooting yourself and get some of y 
friends who like it to go down and try it also, 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


A Fine Marine Painting 


For the man that loves a square-rigger 
and that includes every man that has a drop of 
salt in his veins—the painting recently made 
by Mr. Frederick L. Owen, of Boston, Mass., 
of the four-masted bark Brilliant will be sure 
to quicken every sailor instinct in him. The 
vessel is shown under full sail in a fresh 
breeze passing a steamer in mid-ocean. Mr. 
Owen not only sees with the artist’s eye, but 
has “been there” also, and the details of sails 
and rigging are technically correct, a combina- 
tion which doesn’t often happen. 

The bark Brilliant is a four-masted German- 
built ship owned by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, for which American registry was ac- 
quired at the outbreak of the present war, and 
she was placed under the American flag. Mr. 
Owen offers to send the picture on approval to 
anyone that wants to see it. Better see it for 
yourself. : 


The New Sterling “Heavy Duty Speed” Engine 


The second of the Sterling Model F motors, 
an all-enclosed motor of 200 horsepower at 1,500 
revolutions per minute for express runabouts, 
cruisers and naval craft, has recently been placed 
on the market and is now being manufactured 
in. hundred lots, largely for export. The new 
machine is an 8-cylinder model, with a bore and 
stroke of 5% inches by 634 inches. 

In this new engine the Sterling Company has 
produced the first engine built to deliver large 
horsepower at a high rate of speed and to stand 
up to it for long-continued periods. The motor 
is intended to provide adequate and reliable power 
plants for runabouts and cruisers of the express 
type and for naval despatch and patrol boats. It 
is a radical departure in many ways from the 
regular heavy-duty motor and also from the out- 
and-out speed engine. Its. designing and con- 
struction was pioneer work. 


New Sterling 8-cylinder, 200-H.P., heavy-duty engine 


Besides this new 8-cylinder 514 inches by 6% 
inches motor, which the company are now turn- 
ing out in large quantities, a 6-cylinder Model F 
machine of the same bore and stroke will shortly 
make its appearance, and a little later on a 4-cyl- 
inder Model F will be brought out. 


A Diving Hood for Underwater Work 


C. D. Durkee & Company of 2 South street, 
New York, have recently become the agents for 
a marine appliance of great value to the yacht 
and boat owner. This is a diving hood, which 
permits anyone to work under water, staying 
there an indefinite time. The hood consists of 
what looks like a regular diving helmet, except 
that it is made of sheet brass and is much lighter. 
It fits over the head and rests on, but is not 
fastened to, the shoulders, lead weights on the 
back and front overcoming the buoyancy of the 
helmet when full of air and the buoyancy of the 
body. No weights are required for the feet. This 


The “Divinhood” for work under water. 


can be put on over a-bathing suit or ording 
clothing and a man can descend into water 
stay an indefinite period, being supplied with 
by a double action pump on the deck of the ba 
Not being fastened on there is absolutely 
danger, for if the man on deck should stop pu 
ing, or the air supply fail, one merely has 
throw off the helmet and the buoyancy of his be 
will bring him to the surface. With the pu 
supplied with the diving hood descents can 
made in water up to 50 feet in depth, though 
feet is all that is recommended by the inventt 
and makers, the Miller-Dunn Company of Miz 
Fla., not on account of the apparatus, but 
account of the possible effect of the pressure 
water on a person’s body beyond that depth. 
pictures show the hood in actual operation, 1 
the air escaping from the helmet. 

With this it is possible not only to expla 
bottom of the harbor, but make repairs to rud 
propeller, and the‘like without hauling: out. 


Any amateur can use it and it can readily be taken off under 


water in case of accident, as shown in the second photograph 
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Built by 


LUDERS 


The last word in yacht design 
and building 


Luders Marine Construction Co. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Power and Sail Yachts 








Edson Manufacturing Company 


Established 1859 
260 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 








SHIPMATE RANGES 
GRAY MODEL “D” 4-CYCLE 11 SIZES 14 NUMBERS 


The Universal Engine : 
: A sailor may swallow the anchor and stay 

Made good in every case— ashore, but many a sailor will go to sea again 

Speed-boat, Work-boat, for the privilege of swallowing a meal cooked 

Cruiser, and Mouse-Rent. on a SHIPMATE. You can’t anchor him 


Manufactured and backed when such an inducement is held out. 
“= up by an old established and 
responsible concern. The sailorman’s range. Always reliable— 


fair weather or foul. 





10-1 2 H. P. MODEL “ps Model"D” R GRAY 2-CYCLE 


all over the 
Designed especially for fishing boats or 4= Cycle as the standard 2- MADE BY 
any other boats where reliability, s' th, cycle marine motor. 3 


and cngurance are the chic factors. Fine $1.7 and | Sb. Pi to$ cinder THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
ablishe ‘ STAMFORD, CONN. 
GRAY MOTOR CO. °°. 0h3t!°7° Detroit, Mich. oe 



































NEW MODELS — NEW SIZES | 


ISTINGUISHED by the latest and most advanced 
features, representing, as usual, the last word in 
marine motor design and construction. 


NOISELESS—ACCESSIBLE—CLEAN 
Complete list of 1916 Speedway Motors now ready. Write for details. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER COMPANY and 


CHARLES L. SEABURY & COMPANY ff 
CONSOLIDATED \ 
Motor Dept. D Morris Heights New York City 























Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free 
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With Yachting $2.50 With Yachting $2.90 


Save 15 to 35” 


By ordering your magazines in clubs or combina- 
tions as described below 


Most people subscribe to at least two or three magazines— 
a few to a great many more. 

In order that readers of YACHTING may obtain their 
favorite magazines at the lowest possible prices, we have 
arranged this page. By following instructions you can get 
whatever magazines you desire at a saving and at the same 
time fix the correct remittance price. 


DIRECTIONS:—From the list below, select your maga- 
zines, add their class numbers and multiply by 5; the result is 
the cost of the club in dollars and cents. For example: 


YACHTING - = 35 
WORLD’S WORK - 40 
ALL OUTDOORS - 20 


t of th 
95x5-$4.75 Guaeiaee, 
With Yachting $3.00 NOTE:—CANADIAN POSTAGE YACHTING 50 CENTS, 50 CENTS ADDITIONAL 
ON OTHER MAGAZINES, FOREIGN, $1.00. 


We will be glad to quote prices on any magazines not given in list below 





With Yachting $2.90 








With Yachting $4.25 





Class Class Class oie Class _— Class Class Class 
No. Publication No. Publication No. Publication No. Publication No. Publication No. Publication No. Publication 





30 Adventure 47 Bookman 23 Garden 40 McBride's 50 OUTING 35 Review of Reviews 100 Town & Country 

37 Advertising & Selling |17 Boy’s Magazine 27 Green Book Album 20 McCuure’s 60 Outlook : 25 & Gun 120 Town Topics 

20 ALL OUTDOORS 17 Boys’ Life 70 Harper's Magazine 23 Metropolitan 20 Pearson’s Magazine 40 Rudder 8 To-day’s 

17 American Boy 70 Century 70 Harper's Week! 17 ModernPriscilla 24 Photo Era 50 Scientific American 50 Travel 

32 American Business 23 Christian Herald 35 Harper's We (6 mo.)|40 Motor Boat 20 Physica | Culture 100 Scientific Amer. Supp. | 60 Vanity Fair 

25 American Magazine 35 Collier’s Weekly _ |35 House Beautifu 23 Motor Life 20 Pictorial Review 30 Strand 30 Violinist 

55 Arts & Decoration 70 Country Life in America|50 House & Garden 20 Motor Print 60 Popular Magazine 50 St. Nicholas 25 Woman’s Home 

80 Atlantic Monthly 60 Countryside Magazine 30 Munsey’s Magazine 20 Power Boating 30 Smith’s Magazine Companion 

27 Blue Book 50 Current Opinion 00 Judge 23 Musician _ _ |20 Practical Engineer 50 Scribner's 12 Woman’s Magazine 
23 Delineator 70 North American Review|90 Puck 23 Short Stories 40 World’s Work 

12 Designer on | 17 NationalS 30 Railroad Man’s Magazine|45 Smart Set 35 YACHTING 

25 Everybody’s 17 Orange Judd Farmer 30 Recreation 35 Sunset 40 Youth’s Companion 

25 Etude [ ‘ 23 Outer’s Book 23 Red Book 40 System 

23 Field & Stream Digest 20 Technical World 

17 Forest & Stream 65 Theatre 

10 McCall’s 


——— oo oe oe ee eee §=YAIE THIS ORDER BLANK TODAY =°-°<——<—<—<<<--—=-— 


YACHTING 


145 West 36th Street, Date, 
New York For the enclosed check for §...............kindly send the following Magazines for one year: 


MAGAZINES ae No. 
YACHTING a 
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(We will be glad to send bill if more convenient to you.) 
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for your 


Marine Supplies and Motor Boat Accessories 


Complete Stocks 
Thorough Organization 


Our 500 page Marine Catalog, No. 102, is ready for distribution, 
Send 20c to cover postage—it will be refunded on your first order. 


Geo. B. Canrentera Co. 


430-440 Wells St., Chicago 
“The Great Central Market ’”’ 


Central Location 


Draw on Us! ce 
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HOUTEN ULL 
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quarter turn. 


Prest-O-Lite is ideal for any size boat. 


Prest-O-Lite. 
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may return it to us. 


This Picture Sent on Approval 


This Beautiful Picture of a Modern Four Masted 
Barque at Sea under all Sail, Reproduced in full 
Colors, size 12 x 20 inches, from original oil paint- 
ing, printed on heavy art paper suitable for framing. 


For your DEN, OFFICE, CLUB or YACHT 


This half-tone illustration gives only a fair idea of 
the beauty and life of the colored reproduction. 
will send you a copy ON APPROVAL, upon the 
receipt of your name and address. 
tion you decide that you do not wish the picture, you 
If you wish it to add to your 
collection of pictures of sailing craft, remit $3.00. 


AN UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Address--The Marine Art Co. 


P. O. Box 85, Fenway Station 
Boston, Mass. 


If after examina- 


We 



























Makes Motor Boat 
Engine Starting Easy 


By priming your engine with Prest-O-Lite ready-to-use acetylene, you can start 
the heaviest cold motor boat engine with ease and certainty on the second or third 


A Most Reliable Lighting System 


Send for Free Boat Literature 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


The World’s Largest Makers of Dissolved Acetylene 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


238 SPEEDWAY 


Prest-O-Lite Exchange Agencies Everywhere 


EU MUMUUALN 


HUNTER 


It is simple, economical and trouble free. 
Every boat owner should have full information on the many convenient uses of 





The lightest, strongest, longest- 
wearing sail fabric made. 


Holds 
every ounce of the wind and 
reefs close and easy. THE STANDARD YACHT SAIL CLOTH 


TRADE MARK 


LOWELLDUCK 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 


+ 


For years used by the defenders 
of the American Cup. 


} for cruising. Special for racing. 


Regular 





HUIS LT 














BOSTON YARN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





decks and flying boats. 








No canoeist should be without an Emergency Can of our Special Canoé Glue. 
For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 152 Kneeland Street 


Send for new booklet ‘Marine Glue: 
What to Use and How to Use It.” 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. ° 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


Use No. 1 Extra quality for filling deck and hull seams of Yacht and Motor Boats. 
Use No. 2 First Quality Ship Glue or No. 3 Special Navy Glue for filling deck and hull seams of merchant vessels. : 
Use No. 7 Soft Quality or Waterproof Liquid Glue for filling and waterproofing canvas for covering boats and canoes, cabin tops, 
















@| F.S. NOCK 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 


POWER CRUISERS, HOUSE BOATS, 
SAILING YACHTS, ETC. 


MARINE RAILWAYS, STORAGE, REPAIRS 


1 EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
































- 





70-Foot Raised Deck and Trunk Cabin Power Cruiser. 




















Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


Its: service is absolutely free. 
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‘High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 
_. For Gasolene, Water and Air of 
any shape or dimensions desired 
for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.” 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street : : ': New York 











“T have carefully selected for your in- 
terest as a boat owner, seven books which 
I have called THE YACHTSMAN’S PRACTICAL 
LIBRARY. ‘They are uniform in binding. 
Each is written by an expert. Personally 
I have found them of great value for ready 
reference on all subjects from navigating 
to first aid. They will prove equally help- 
ful to you. Will you look them over?” 


DNetiens L Glin. 


Editor of Yachting 
THE TITLES ARE 


Reading the Weather Navigation for the Amateu 
The Marine Motor Ice ating 
The Yachtsmans Backwood’s Surgery and 
Handbook. Medicine 
, The Motor Boat—Its Selection, Care and Use 


SEND NO MONEY 
‘The books, together with a year’s sub- 
scription to YACHTING, will be sent to you 
entirely on approval. If you like them, 
you pay in easy installments. If you are 
already a subscriber to YACHTING - your 
subscription will be extended for a year. 


TARE sau Tanna ' bso lok Anseas -— 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON 


H. L. STONE, 
Editor Yachting, 
141 W. 36th St., N. Y. 

Please send me on approval, all charges prepaid, The 
Yachtsman’s Practical Library of seven books, also Yachting 
for one year. If I like the books and the magazine, I will 
remit $1.00 a month for six months. If I do not like them 
I will return them in ten days at your expense, and you will 
cancel my subscription to YACHTING. (Payment in advance 
entitles me to this offer for $5.00.) 


Name. 





Address............. 


Club. 








The Design of Rating Yachts 


(Continued from page 247) 

plane must next be settled. Upon the con- 
tour and area of the lateral plane depend 
many sailing qualities of the yacht. For 
outside work a yacht with the area dis- 
tributed well fore and aft will hold its 
course with the minimum of attention, and 
in “heaving-to” in a gale will prove the 
most efficient. 
the old English cutters with their plumb 
stems and correspondingly deep forefoots, 
are not at all necessary, and it is very de- 
sirable that the lateral plane be cut to the 
smallest possible size which will permit the 
yachts to “hold on,” as this minimizes the 
wetted surface, therefore resistance, and 
gives increased speed. 

The form of the hull has considerable in- 
fluence upon the effectiveness of the lateral 
plane. The more nearly a yacht sails in the 
erect position, the more nearly normal. will 
be the keel to the direction of lateral mo- 
tion. A form as shown by Fig. 7, C, is 
more effective than the form shown by Fig. 





FIG. 7 
7, A, due to the more pronounced flatness 
of the lateral surface. 

The keel should be made flat along the 
bottom, and from the bow to the bottom of 
the keel should be an easy, smooth curve. 

(To be concluded in the January issue) 


Yacht Sales and Charters 


Messrs. Cox & Stevens report that their brok- 
erage office has been unusually busy, and that they 
see every indication of a great interest in yachting 
this winter and next season. The following sales 
and charters have recently been effected by this 
office : 

The steam yacht Vanadis has been sold for Mr. 
C. K. G. Billings to Mr. Morton F. Plant. Vanadis 
is one of the most successful of the large sea- 
going steam yachts, having been built in Scotland 
in 1910. She is 277 feet long over all. Her ma- 
chinery consists of a combination of turbines and 
riciprocating engines, and she has proved herself 
a fine sea boat. 

The steam yacht Columbia has been sold for 
Mr. J. H. Ladew to a Canadian yachtsman, who 
is now using the vessel in Canadian waters. Co- 
lumbia is 196 feet long over all, and has cruised 
around the world several times. 

The famous steam yacht Kanawha, formerly 
owned by H. H. Rodgers, has been sold for Mr. 
Morton F. Plant to John Borden, of Chicago. 
She is 227 feet over all, and holds the reputation 
of being the fastest steam yacht of her type and 
size afloat. 

The 145-foot steam yacht Isabella has been sold 
for Mr. George S. Runk to Mr. George H. Macy, 
who has renamed her Kasha. 

The 200-foot seagoing steam yacht Surf has 
been chartered for a portion of the season for Mr. 
J. H. Hanan to Mr. H. S. Black. 

The 176-foot steam yacht Margaret has been 
chartered for I. E. Emerson, of Baltimore, to a 
New York yachtsman, who has used her in and 
around New York. 

The auxiliary steam yacht Speedwell, formerly 
the Intrepid, has been sold for Mr. T. N. Vail to 


Such extremes, however, as. 
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The BEST in Marine Upholstery 


Gives much more satisfaction and costs no more if you go to 


M. W. FOGG 


.202 FRONT STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
MAKER, SINCE 1845 
a eye 
my work attractive. Let me estimate. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


| 











WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER , 

Special attention given to Yacht sails 

of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 

scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
Gffice and Left: 








CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 


» FRISBIE MOTORS 


Be\ Are quiet in operation, economical, accer 

sible, refined. 1-6 cylinders, .3-75 H., P. 

Ma) Send for booklet showing, reasons why you 
should buy the Frisbie Motors, 


7 FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 


7 Coll St., Middletown, Conn. 


me Mo 
“NS Mc eS 








Marine Hardware and Supplies 
FOR 


Ship Joiners, Ship Builders, Boat Builders 


A postal will bring Catalog A with Net Cash Prices 


W. & J. TIEBOUT 


118 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK CITY 











; ” 
fo Gasolene 
to 
150 ‘Dw or 
Horse Power hu ee {ine Suse, Kerosene 


Let Us Send You “The Buffalo Book’”’ 
Buffalo Gasolene Engine Co., 1271-1283 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y 











OWN A BOAT? 


Herbert L. Stone, Editor of 
“Yachting” and. other ‘prac 
tical yachtsmen tell you how 
to get the most out of your 
| hobby in the 


OUTING HANDBOOKS 


The Motor Boat. The Yachtsman’s 
Handbook. The Gasoline Motor. Navi- 
ation for the Amateur. Ice Boating 
he Auxiliary Yacht. 





Catalog describing thirty-eight other out 
* door HANDBOOKS free on request. 


At your dealer or direct, Seventy Cents, postage five cents extr 
OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 141 W. 36th St., New York 
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The 

C. A. Potter 
Course 
Finder 

and 

Course 


Converter 


Patented 
U. 8. A., August 25, 1914 
Canada, Dec. 15, 1914 
Gt. Britain, July 28, 1914 


A New Nautical Invention 


HIS invention is of great benefit to all marine 

men —amateurs as well as professional. The in- 

strument is intended particularly for use in lake and 
ocean navigation, for shaping a ship’s course on a chart, 
and also for converting a true course into a magnetic or 
compass course, or vice versa, by a comparatively simple 
but absolutely accurate instrument that is readily under- 
stood and operated by an unskillful mariner, equally as 
well as by a professional navigator. 

By using this new, simple Course Finder and Course 
Converter, the navigator, be he amateur or professional, 
eliminates all possibility of error in shaping a ship’s 
course, or in converting from one kind of a course to 























another. Price $10, Nicket Fintsn. 
| For Sale by Dealers in Nautical Instruments. 
a, JOHN S. PARSONS, OSWEGO, N. Y. 
yy ete, General Distributer and Sales Agent for U. S. A. 
make Send for Descriptive Leaflet 
N SAFETY FIRST 


TOPPAN :° BOATS 


Special Wide Stern for Out Board Motors $50 
Write us your wants Catalog 
TOPPANR CO., 37 Haverhill St., BOSTON 








1909--1915 


Bottger Bros. & Co. 


SAIL MAKERS 
MARINE BASIN, ULMER PARK 
Formerly at City Island 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








WILSON & SILSBY 


SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 
Dealers in Fine Yacht Duck, Rope and Fittings 

















Will you give one family a 

MERRY as 
XMAS Z 

DINNER? 


We are but your 
agents—you are 
the host. 







300,000 poor peo- 
ple cheered last 
Xmas in theU. S. 
by The Salvation 
Army. 










Help us in this 
way to get close 
to these people. 
Give them at 
least one happy 
day in the year, 


$2.00 Feeds a Family of Five 
Send Donations to Commander Miss Booth 
118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Western Dept., Commissioner Estill, 108 N.Dearborn St., Chicago 











Mr. Ogden McClurg, of Chicago. The Speedwell 
is 163 feet long over all-and is one of the most 
successful auxiliary vessels in the fleet and has 
cruised all over the world. 

The steam yacht Mousquetaire has been char- 
tered for Mr. P. E. DeFere, of New York, to Mr. 
F. G. Thomson, of Philadelphia, and the steam 
yacht Florence II has beep chartered for Mr. 
J. W. Alker to a New York yachtsman. 

The 94-foot steam yacht Roamer, sold for John 
K. Robinson, Jr., to T. R. Hodges, Shell Fish 
Commissioner of the State of Florida, for service 
on the West Coast of Florida. 

The same firm have also recently consummated 
the following sales and charters of auxiliary ves- 
sels, motor boats, houseboats and sail vessels : 

Invader. Steel auxiliary schooner yacht sold 
for John Borden, of Chicago, to Henry D. 
Whiton, N. Y. Y. C. 

Savarona. Steel auxiliary schooner yacht, sold 
for C. Howard Clark, Jr., N. Y. Y. C., to Col. 
C. L. F. Robinson 

Windward. Steel auxiliary schooner yacht sold 
for Henry D. Whiton, Larchmont Y. C., to George 
Bullock, N. Y. Y. C. 

Awa. 95-foot modern gasolene houseboat, char- 
tered for A. DeWitt Cochrane to a Western 
yachtsman. 

Lodona. 77-foot twin-screw gasolene house- 
boat, sold for James Godfrey Wilson, Larchmont 
Y. C., to Edwin A. Richard. 

Ariel. 80-foot gasolene yacht, sold for Harrison 
S. Morris, of Philadelphia, to a New York yachts- 
man. 

Winsome. Well-known racing sloop yacht, sold 
for Philip H. Johnson, of Philadelphia, to Peter 
W. Rouss. Her rig may be changed to that of a 
schooner. 

Kosagaas III. 75-foot raised-deck cruiser, sold 
for Charles H. Baker, Columbia Y. C., to Charles 
Coreyell, of Bay City, Mich. 

Beluga. 73-foot twin-screw gasolene cruiser, 
chartered ‘for A. W. Stanley to a local yachtsman 

Ahmakola. One of the well-known Stamford 
Y. C. one-design schooners, sold for Howard C. 
Smith, N. Y. Y. C., to Edward T. Davis for ser- 
vice in Narragansett Bay. 

Mustang. 65-foot bridge-deck cruiser, char- 
tered for H. S. Beardsley, Columbia Y. C., to 
B. G. Work, of New York. 

Cassandra. 55-foot high-speed power boat, sold 
for H. P. Whitney to August Heckscher. 

Nepsi. N. Y. Y. C. 30-footer, sold for Johnston 
De, Forrest to Gherardi Davis, of New York. 

Grayling. 50-foot raised-deck cruiser, sold for 
Dr. E. J. Thomas, of New York, to Henry L. 
Blum, of Baltimore. 

Messrs. Cox & Stevens, who report the above 
brokerage transactions, state that their designing 
department is also exceedingly busy, and that in 
all departments they see a great improvement in 
volume of business. 

The Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency has sold the 
40-foot motor boat Gertrude, owned by F. A. 
Newman, of Melrose, Mass., to Commodore H. A. 
Vose, of the Savin Hill Y. C.; the 35-foot water- 
line sloop Sakuntala, owned by E. G. Young, of 
Lynn, Mass., to Howland Twombly, of Newton, 
Mass.; the 34-foot waterline yawl Diamond, 
owned by W. H. Bartlett, of Boston, to P. pt 
Tierney, of Fall River; the 24-foot waterline 
Ebisu, for John Lee Merril, of Hamilton, Mass., 
to Alanson Bigelow, Jr., of Boston; the 30-foot 
motor boat Olga II, owned by Dr. F. W. Hove- 
stadt, of Boston, to W. F. Halsall, of Winthrop, 
Mass. ; the 25-foot waterline Lawley sloop Tarpon, 
owned by S. M. Fox, Jr., of Forrestdale, Pa., to 
John Lee Merrill, of Hamilton, Mass. ; the 25-foot 
waterline racing sloop Sally VII, owned by Geo. 
B. Phelps, of New York, to Walter D. Lane, of 
Boston; the 50-foot waterline auxiliary sloop 
Louise, owned by Mrs. A. L. Poole, of Belmont, 
Mass., to Joshua Crane, of Westwood, Mass., and 
the 22-foot waterline auxiliary yawl Samoset, for 
H. P. Willett, of Waldoboro, Me. to W. R. 
Whiting, of Hingham, Mass. 
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GIVE ALL OUTDOORS FOR 
CHRISTMAS! 


Give it to the outdoor MAN 
because it contains just the informa- 
tion that he likes—scores of articles 
and each one interesting. 


Give it to the outdoor BOY 
because it will teach him to love. 
the outdoors and outdoor life. He 
can understand every word—and it 
is clean and wholesome reading. 


Give it to the outdoor GIRL or 
WOMAN 

because she will enjoy it as much 
as a boy or man. The Woman’s 
Department—T HE OUTDOOR 
WOMAN—will appeal to her espec- 
ially. 

Give it to ANY and ALL 
because of the beautiful pictures, 
the adventure stories and fiction, the 
instructive articles and the spirit of 
the great out-of-doors which it brings. 


Buy it at any news-stand for examination, 
15 cents, or better use the coupon. 


ALL OUTDOORS, Inc., 145 W. 36th St., N.Y- 


Send me ALL OUTDOORS for six months 
on trial. 50 cents is enclosed. ($1.00 for 
a year.) 
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AT THE NEW ROCHELLE YACHT CLUB TRAPS 


Winter Fun for Yachtsmen 


When the yachting season’s over and the boats are 
tucked away in Winter quarters—when the crisp air 
holds a healthy tingle—and there’s nothing upon the 
horizon but a strong desire for excitement—then’s 
the time for 


Trapshooting 


The yacht club wharf offers an excellent range. 
Shooting over the water intensifies the pleasure of 
the sport and the low lying skyline makes an ideal 
background for the flying clays. 


Start now. Get your shooting equipment in time. 


Order a 
Hand Trap 


It‘s just the thing to have handy in case you have 
no automatic. Throws all kinds of targets from easy 
glidders to tantalizing twisters. It is portable, 
efficient, simple in operation and folds up and tucks 
away in a little space. Next summer you can use it 
aboard your yacht. John D. Burnham says it gives 
great practice to both beginners and experts. 


$4.00 at your dealer’s, if he can’t sup- 
ply you we'll send it direct postpaid 


Write for Booklet 423 S 


E. I. Du PONT de NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 








FRANCES II—one 6f our 65 Footers 


We build yachts complete and there is no 
divided responsibility. Our 20th Century 
Motor, which we build in our own shop, is 
one of the leading engines. We are in posi- 
tion to build you a complete yacht, furnished 
and equipped, at prices that cannot be 
equaled when construction and finish are 
considered. Let US figure. on your new 
yacht for next season. 


Launch and 
Engine Co. 


Morris Heights 
New York 


6-Cylinder, 6%" x 8%"' 65 H.P. 
Twentieth Century Engine. 


N. Y. Yacht: 


oe 


DECEMBER, I9 






































PINE BLUFF INN 


POINT PLEASANT, N. J. 


To who are fagged, overworked, or feeling the “press of 
things,’ cannot do better than take brief respite from city 
sights and sounds by spending a few days—perhaps just a 
ata Pine Bluff Inn, right in the thick of the Jersey 
ines. - 


It is situated ten miles from Lakewood, within a stone’s throw 
of the main ocean motorway between Atlantic City and New York. 
A la Carte service to motorists. 


But the pines, with their wonderfully refreshing odors, are not 
all. There is Treasure Island, of Robert Louis Stevenson fame; 
the beautiful Manasquan River, with its gorgeous scenery, and 
the ocean just a mile away as the crow flies from the piazza of the 
Inn. And this, of course, means sea food and game that are 
unrivalled. 


And the quiet restfulness of it all! Recuperate, if you wish, 
with naught more disturbing than your own thoughts; but if you 
need company of the truly congenial sort, that you will find, too. 
Golf, tennis, boating and other out-door sports on the estate. 
Boat landing at the door. 

Our conveniences are unique. Hot water heating throughout, 
with huge open log grates in each room. 


American Plan. Prices, $3.00 per day; with private bath, $4.00 
and upward. Special weekly rates on rooms and suites. 
Frequent train service, via Pennsylvania and Central Railroad 
of New Jersey from New York. 
E. H. CARLISLE, 
Telephone Proprietor. 
Point Pleasant 179 


Also The Leighton, Point Pleasant 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free 

















